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ON THE 

PRESENT BALANCE OF PARTIES 



IN 



THE STATE. 



SECTION I. 

ON PARTIES IN POLITICS. — THE OLD WHIG AND 

TORY. 

xoLiTicAL party, in its best acceptation, is a union 
of persons of influence in a state, linked together 
by the bonds of similar opinions upon questions of 
national policy, and co-operating for the promo- 
tion of their common views. It is necessary to 
the character of an honourable and powerful party 
that it should repose upon a broad basis of distinct 
and well-defined principles in politics, and that the 
connection of its members should spring from their 
agreement upon these general principles. It na- 
turally happens that men sincerely convinced of 
the practical benefit of certain measures, or of 
the abstract truth of certain views of government, 
seek the means of putting them into execution ; 
and it follows, that the fair pursuit or preservation 
of power by legitimate means is a justifiable object 
of party. To enable bodies of individuals to 
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pursue witli their whole strength any common 
aim, their efforts must be combined under some 
presiding direction ; and, as a great diversity of 
shades of opinion will always be found in a number 
of individuals, they must consent to wave all minor 
differences, and defer to some acknowledged 
leaders the task of guiding the efforts of the whole, 
to forward those general objects in which they are 
all agreed. 

In this description party is placed in its most 
favourable light, as it ought to be, rather than 
as it is ever ibund to exist. Mr. Burke has thus 
depicted it in his Thoughts on the Causes of the 
present Discontents, with his usual force of mind 
and beauty of language. But in these passages 
Mr. Burke, himself a zealous partisan, is the apo- 
logist of party. It will never realise tliis beau ideal 
till it can be formed of a race of human beings 
far more free than any we have yet seen, from the 
influence of human infirmities. In its practical 
operation it always has, and always will exhibit, a 
great alloy of selfishness and passion, — qualities 
deeply ingrafted in the nature of man, and which 
are particularly called forth by the excitements and 
the struggles of public life. There are certain 
evil tendencies in party which will be constantly 
at work to deteriorate its nature, and to divert it 
from its proper objects. A sympathy of opinions 
first attracts Its elements together; an identity of 
interests may soon become the uniting cement 
betwixt them. The feelings of an ardent patriot- 




ism may be superseded by the narrow and less 
noble impulses of an esprit de corps. Men 
begin by seeking power that they may accom- 
plish great measures of policy ; they sometimes 
end by using measures as instruments to acquire, 
or to retain power. There is hkewise this inherent 
evil in party, that it promotes its objects by dividing 
the nation ; that it inevitably kindles opposition ; 
and that if from these collisions the latent energies 
of character and intellect are elicited, and the 
highest powers called into action, on the other 
hand angry passions are roused, and the seeds of 
fierce and lamentable dissensions sown. Con- 
fined to the arena of public life, and the body of 
public men, disciplined and controlled by the cus- 
toms of Parliamentary discussion, and by the cour- 
tesies of polished society, this powerful stimulant 
may indeed arouse the mental faculties, without its 
effects upon the passions being sufficient to coun- 
terbalance the benefit. Where it penades a great 
portion of the nation, dividing it against itsclfi and 
acting upon the feelings more than upon the intel- 
lectual powers of the people, its pernicious conse- 
quences can scarcely be doubtful. 

I have endeavoured succinctly to state the ad 
vantages and disadvantages of political parties in a 
state, not because the question can ever now be 
usefully agitated of the expediency of their exist- 
ence in this nation. In a greater or less degree, 
we have always had parties among us : party spirit 
is inseparable firom the nature of our iustitutiouii 
*4" 



and the form of our g-overament ; and, while it 
preserves any vestige of" a popular cliaracter, the 
divisions and contests of party, with their evils 
and their benefits, will continue to be found inter- 
woven with our system. My object is of a dif- 
ferent nature. In fairly bringing forward the 
ostensible aims, in tracing the legitimate bounds, 
in describing the useful results, of party combina- 
tiona — and, on the other hand, in exposing the 
errors, the evils, and the vices, of which party 
spirit maybe the cause, — we may form in our own 
minds a standard to measure the conduct of each 
particular party. The system is capable of a 
certain useful direction ; it is liable to specific 
abuses. There ought to be a code of morals ex- 
pressly for the use of parties, — a martial law for 
these regiments of politicians. We must endea- 
vour to ascertain how far they pursue the laudable 
purpose they profess to seek, — how far they avoid 
the faults to which their composition inclines thero ; 
without expecting that they can quite attain the 
one, or wholly escape the other. In every thing 
human, we can only hope for an approximation to 



First, we are entitled to require that a party 
should be founded upon some acknowledged ad- 
herence to fixed principles of policy, which they 
profess, in contradistinction to their opponents. If 
they have not a known creed of political faith, a 
uniform complexion of opinions, they are a mere 
band of adventurers in pursuit of power. An in. 




tiraate and sincere conviction of tlie truth and 
importance of these fundamental points is the 
virtue — is the sole elevating and ennobling qua- 
lity — of party. 

Secondly, we must watch that the spirit of party 
does not overpower the nobler and purer senti- 
ment of devotion to the national welfare ; we 
must be on our guard that the interests of a party 
do not become the predominating objects of its 
members, to the exclusion of those motives of 
patriotism which ought originally to have presided 
at its birtb, and which alone can dignify, or even 
excuse its existence. 

Thirdly, we must always wish that the body of 
the nation should be spectators — the observant 
spectators, — but not the actors in political con- 
tentions. Parties in politics are ever possessed with 
the rage of proselytism. The true interests of good 
government are not advanced by sowing among a 
whole people the seeds of bitter strife, and intro- 
ducing a war of opinions and of passions. As long 
as the great body of the community continues 
neuter it constitutes a court of appeal, to which 
rival factions refer, which controls them within the 
bounds of moderation, which exercises a salutary 
influence over their acts. But let a party succeed 
in inoculating a great portion of the people with 
their spirit — let a country be split into divisions — 
and this tribunal is dissolved. The passions of 
whole classes are roused, their imaginations are 
heated ; men are no longer in that frame of mind 
A 4 
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which enables them to examine with accuracy, or 
tojudge with impartiality. People are no longer the 
jealous and vigilant observers of the conduct of 
public men. They become the blind followers of 
the respective leaders of the side they espouse ; 
their perceptions are clouded by the heat of con- 
troversy J they no longer seek for truth, they con- 
tend for victory. The production of such a state 
of things is one of the points on which the interests 
of party are most directly opposed to the interests 
of the nation. If it can succeed in converting the 
whole people from calm judges into eager disputants 
and acrimonious partisans, it gets rid of a formidable 
check and control, and it gains a great accession 
of strength. 

Much of the bene6cial effect of public opinion, 
(which, it has been remarked, has of late years exer- 
cised such increased influence upon the conduct of" 
our statesmen,) has arisen from the quiescent state of 
the public feeling, and the absence of excitement. 
It left free play to the powers of dispassionate and 
sober reason j it released the intellect of the country 
from the trammels of prejudice and the dominion 
of temper. It brought the public mind into the 
frame best adapted to exert a cool, impartial dis- 
crimination upon the acts of its rulers, I have been 
much interested in tracing the rapid revolution 
which the last few months have wrought in this 
respect. The neutrals, the sober by-standers, 
have almost entirely disappeared. Every one is 
keenly for or against the Ministry and the Reform 
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Bill; which is, in fact, the abstract essence of the, 
Ministry. Every public measure is now debated 
with reference to its relation to the Government, 
and its effect on the Bill, rather than upon its own 
merits. It is curious that the result of this has 
been to swell the ranks both of Ministers and their 
opponents. Whigs, Tories, Radicals, all have 
gained recruits at the expense of tiie moderate, 
unbiassed, independent part of the House of Com- 
mons — -just as disturbed and dangerous time* ] 
make every man a soldier. 

But to return to my subject. It is impossible in 
England to agitate the question, or to reason upon 
the nature of party in the abstract, without the 
very word recalling those two great divisions of 
Whig and Tory which have, for a century and a 
half, contended for the government of our mighty 
nation. 

No parties have ever so fixed the attention of 
mankind, — of none has the spirit and the conduct 
exerted so important an influence on the fortunes 
of their country, and imprinted so marked a 
stamp on the character of their age. None have 
ever been so distinguished and adorned by the 
talents and fame of their members. Genius, elo- 
quence, ardent zeal, sincere patriotism, have illus- 
trated their course and hallowed their annals. The 
greatest names England has produced, — naraea 
which will ever be associated with her best I'emem- 
brances, and cherished wliile one spark of feeling 
for her honour and her glory survives in the breasts 



of her sons, — are to be found in the ranks of these 
two celebrated parties ; and each, in turn, has fur- 
nished us with examples of tho: 
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lerent vices 
above, and has dim- 
med the histre of its records by the faults into 
■which they have betrayed it. Both possessed that 
basis of principle which I have insisted upon as es- 
sential to a character of honour and public spirit, 
— both took their stand within the bounds of the 
Constitution, — both rejected those extreme exten- 
sions of their own doctrines which might carry 
them beyond it. The Whig watched over the 
more popular parts of our mixed Government,— i-the 
privileges of the Commons, the rights of the peo- 
ple, the liberty of petition and remonstrance : the 
Tory guarded the prerogative of the Crown, the 
force and efficiency of the executive, the dignity 
and security of the Church. But their differences, 
wide as they were, still were restricted within these 
acknowledged limits. The Tory would never have 
contended for the power of raising a tax without 
the consent of Parliament, or of inflicting punish- 
ment without trial : the Whig would not have 
abetted the assumption of a control over the army 
by the Commons, or any other overt attack upon the 
acknowledged rights of the other branches of the 
Government It is to the existence of these im- 
derstood bounds, it is to the tacit convention by 
which the hostile divisions fought their battles with- 
in these prescribed lists, that I attribute their long 
duration, and the stability of our institutions which 



have not been endangered by their fierce and an- 
gry dissensions. In a form of government of the 
raixed nature of ours, the existence of two parties in 
some measure analogous to these was inevitable; 
and neither could be wholly extinguished as long 
as both agreed to respect the fundamental princi- 
ples of the constitution. 

The foremost ranks of these two great politici^ 
divisions equally consisted of the highest and most 
powerful of our aristocracy J they were drawn froni 
the same orders in the community ; their struggles 
were those of parties, not of different classes. The 
colour of their political opinions became even a sort 
of hereditary faith in their families, and blended 
itself curiously enough with the pride of ancestry. 
In the Tories, these aristocratic feelings were 
natural j they were in perfect accordance with the 
general complexion of their views and policy: but 
in the Whigs they created an anomaly, and involved, 
if ever traced fairly up to their source, two contra- 
dictory and hostile principles, A proud and ex- 
clusive temper, a demeanour somewhat haughty 
and reserved, a devotion to the interests of parti- 
cular families, a great deference to the accident of 
birth, were scarcely reconcilable with that extreme 
attachment to the spirit and the practice of the 
democratic parts of our government which they so 
loudly proclaimed. Such inconsistencies are inti- 
mately mixed up with the very nature of man, 
acted upon as he is in his social state by so many 
(lifferei^t, circumstances of educatipn, of st^^iqft^ 
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the community, of early impressions, of private 1 
tieS) — all agents of great power, and influencing ' 
more directly his actions and his feelings than spe- 
culative opinions can be supposed to do. I do 
not, therefore, accuse the Whigs of insincerity, or 
suppose that they merely assumed these principles 
as a means of exciting the people, or of wielding 
them for the purposes of their individual ambition ; 
I notice it only as an inherent weakness in the 
Whig position, as an opposition between their 
tenets and their prejudices, their professions and 
their interests, which would unavoidably end by 
entangling and embarrassing them whenever time 
and events should put these discordant element? 
into action. In their origin, however, this was so 
little apparent, that a great portion of their hold 
upon the imagination (a chief cause of their popu- 
larity) arose out of this very contrast. The libe- 
rality of sentiment which prompted men to espouse 
opinions at variance with their own immediate in- 
terests, offered at once a pledge of their sincerity 
and their public virtue. It is true that these ab- 
stract doctrines were rarely reduced to practice j 
and that the current assertion of their opponents, 
that Whigs were Tories out of place, seemed partly 
justified by their conduct. This circumstance, com- 
bined with their proud bearing in private, and their 
obvious prepossessions in favour of their own aris- 
tocracy, inspired a degree of distrust, and prevented 
their attaining that unlimited sway over the popular 
mind which was the great aim of their ambition. 




SECTION II. 



THE EFFECTS OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION OF 1789t 
UPON THE INFLUENCE OF THE WHIGS. 



In these reflections, I have principally had in view 
the state of parties from our own Revolution to 
that of the French in I789 : that mighty epoch 
in the history of the European family placed the 
Whigs in a totally new relation with respect to the 
nation, and to their ancient rivals. 

Hitherto, they had together had complete post 
session of the political arena. They fought, con- 
tended, triumphed in turn. Discontent and dis- 
satisfaction found a safety valve through the 
organs of the opposition ; and, liowever sharp 
and acrimonious were their attacks, yet they were 
always made through these regular channels, and 
within those prescribed limits which I have endea- 
voured to trace. The mass of the people were the 
spectators of their struggles, alternately favouring 
one or the other ; and, as far as they took part in the 
quarrel, marshalling themselves as adherents of their 
respective leaders. But, among all the stupendous 
consequences of that great moral convulsion, it 
produced a complete change in the previously ex- 
isting balance of parties, — and, what is of more 
importance in the political ground upon which these 
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parties stood. In chemisti'y, we all know how en- 
tirely the nature and effects of two substances may 
be altered by the introduction of a third ; and in 
the alchemy of human passions, in the great cru- 
cible of human Interests and feelings, the analogy 
is strictly borne out. 

I hope that I have not failed in conveying to my 
readers the importance which I attach to the con- 
dition of the basis of all party associations resting 
upon political principles. Frequently this original 
foundation will not be discoverable ; the root will 
be lost to the sight, and, in the contests of passions 
and the violence of factions, will be forgotten ; but 
it is not less the source of vitality to them. Let 
this root be cut — let the soil in which it is planted 
no longer convey the nourishment proper to its 
subsistence, — the plant will perish, even if it were 
tbe hardiest and noblest that ever spread its giant 
branches towards the Heavens, or defied in its 
strength the fury of the tempest. 

The political principle of the Whigs was the 
democratic part of the English Constitution: the 
political principle of the new party was the doc- 
trine of primitive, natural, inherent rights. Tracing 
society up to its original state, they ascribed all 
the evils which afflict humanity to the faulty com- 
binations of its first elements. Exaggerating the 
effects, and mistaking the mode of operation, of 
that great attribute of man, his progressiveness and 
capability of indefinite improvement, they beheved 
in the possibility of an instantaneous development 
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of it, through the adojitioii of their tlieories. They 
constantly held forth tliat every evii of our social 
state admitted of a prompt, easy remedy by this 
recurrence to first causes, or, in plain terms, by the 
dissolution and reconstruction of the existing sys-, 
tern. Their tenets had this advantage — that they 
possessed equal attraction for the mass of the 
lower orders, and for minds of a visionary and 
speculative cast. The most common of their pro- 
positions appealed to the passions of the people, in 
language apparently of obvious and InteiUgible 
truth, involving sophistries and fallacies not easily 
refuted. Why should so many of the industrious 
classes be plunged in poverty and suffering, while 
a few rich men possess what would make thou.- 
sands happy and comfortable? Why should the 
law be so dear, that it is a weapon in the hands of; 
the rich, instead of costing nothing, and being i 
open to all men? Why should a mortal like our- 
selves be invested with great power and privilege, 
and called a King, because he is the son of another 
King, who, perhaps, when he was alive, made ai.. 
very bad use of his authority ? . ( 

Why should such great distinctions and in- 
equalities of condition exist, when we are all born 
equal ? The answers to such questions would not 
be comprehended by intellects uncultivated and i 
unextended, and where arguments would have to , 
force their way in opposition to the wishes and j 
prejudices of the hearers. 

On the other hand, men of talents and enthuaiastipii 
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tempers would be fascinated by the boundless field! 
of imagination opened to their view. Their fancy 
was at liberty to picture the most brilliant creations, 
the most magnificent results ; and they might invest 
their ideal structures with a thousand attributes of | 
beauty and perfection. 

The new school received, too, a great accession of 
strength from two diiferent sources. The first was 
the demagogues by profession. Every one who 
felt a vocation for this species of role, naturally at- I 
tached himself to theories and opinions which 
afforded so excellent an opportunity for the display 
of his powers. Fallacies so specious, and topics so 
inflammatory, addressing themselves equally to the 
passions of the vulgar and the imaginations of the ' 
visionary, were eagerly laid hold of by every daring 
and plausible adventurer who could find, in thd 
ascendancy they procured him, the gratification of j 
a bastard ambition. The other was composed of 
literary men, and persons of second-rate genius and 
ability, connected with the middle orders. Intel- 
lectual acquirements are generally united with an 
aspiring temper, and often with a peculiar pride 
and susceptibility of self-love. Individuals of this 
class, frequently entertaining an erroneous and ex- 
cessive estimate of their own superiority, readily 
indulged in hostile and depreciating feeUngs to- 
wards distinctions which they did not possess. The 
conventional tone, and the early acquired manners 
of the upper ranks, form a line of demarcation 
which those who have not been educated in thera 



cannot easily obliterate. These fine shades are like 
the pronunciation of a foreign language, which can 
seldom be quite attained by an adult. Men of 
such a stamp, irritated by the consciousness of 
these little deficiencies, and perhaps still more 
mortified by the hauteur of manner which has been 
the great mistake of the English aristocracy, were 
readily opposed to a system which thus barred their 
advance and hurt their self-esteem. He has been 
but a carsory observer of the spirit of the times 
who is not aware how much the ranks of disaffection 
have been recruited by the mere agency of disap- 
pointed and wounded vanity. 

From these causes and others which I may have 
omitted to notice, from the contagion of French ex- 
ample, and from the extension of reading, it resulted 
that a considerable party professing these extreme 
opinions sprung up about the period of the first 
French Revolution, and has existed ever since. 

No circumstance could have been more preju- 
dicial to the interests and ascendancy of the "Whigs 
than the events of the French Revolution, and the 
simultaneous creation of this new party in the 
State. Hitherto their great source of moral power 
had consisted in their being the constituted and 
established organs of tlie popular feeling. The 
keystone of their political faith had been the inno- 
cence, the beneficial tendencies, and the power of 
self-control inherent in popular bodies and institu- 
tions, when allowed an unlimited expansion. The 
birth of the Radicals undermined the fbrmerj the 
excesses of the rejgn of terror shook the latter. 
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The Whigs, the established and orthodox chai 
pions of the rights of the democracy, found 
province invaded, and their flock led astray, by 
these sectarians in politics. On the other hand, 
the more sober of their adherents, the most 
rate in tlieir opinions and aristocratic in tht 
prepossessions, alarmed and disgusted by 
dangerous rivals or doubtful allies, seceded entirely, 
and threw themselves into the arms of the Tories. 
Never had their benches exhibited a more brilliant 
union of splendid talents, of distinguished names, 
of statesmen of high reputation, tlian when this 
storm overtook them. Fox in the meridian of his 
powers, Burke in all the unimpaired vigour of his 
extraordinary faculties, Sheridan in the first dazzling 
glory of his parliamentary career, Whitbread, Tier- 
ney, the present Lord Grey, Windham, following 
with no distant steps the track of their great leaders, 
formed a catalogue of which they might well bft 
proud. 

But the great crisis to which I am reverting 
as injurious to their numerical strength within the 
■walls of Parliament, as to their moral influence 
without. The phalanx I have enumerated wa» 
broken. | 

The greatest of that triumvii-ate of chiefs, the' 
greatest in the grasp of his intellect, and the philo- 
sophic and comprehensive powers of his mind, 
quitted them for ever. Mr. Burke possessed, per- 
haps, less parliamentary tact, less of dexterity in 
debate : he had not the piercing wit of Sheridan j 
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he had not had the early House of Commons* edu- 
cation, which trained the powers, or the acces- 
sories of station and connection, which augmented 
the influence, of Mr. Fox. In those important re- 
qnisites for the leader of a party, whose force con- 
sists in the control he can obtain over the opinions 
and feelings of a mixed popular assembly, Mr. 
Burke was probably inferior to his two celebrated 
associates. In depth and originality of thought, 
in the comprehensiveness of his faculties, in the 
acuteness of his sagacity with regard to the future, 
in the clearness and profundity of his views on 
government, he not only surpassed them, but ap- 
proached nearer the perfect union of the statesman 
and the philosopher than any other instance in the 
historyofthehumanmind. There can bcnostronger 
example of the violence, the injustice, and the pre- 
judice generated by party feelings, than the obloquy 
with which he was pursued for changing his poli- 
tical connections at this period. That this alter- 
ation involved no inconsistency with his previous 
opinions, we have the contemporary testimony of 
one of the ablest of his opponents', corroborated 
by the internal evidence of his own works. 

No impartial mind can doubt that the French Re- 

• " The late opinions of Mr. Burke furnished more matter of 
astonishment to those who had distantly observed, than to tliose 
who had correctly examined, the system of his former polilical 
life. An abhorrence for abstract politics, a predilei 
aristocracy, and a dread of innovation, had ever been among 
the most sacred articles of hia public creed." — Jntroduction to 
the Vindicia Gallicie. 
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volution, by the novelty of its theories, by the mag--' I 
nitudeofits effects, by the contagion of its example, 
and by the proselytising spirit of its authors, did 
alter thewhole surface of politics, and every relation, 
whether national or social, of the European family. 
It is an unavoidable inference, that a public man 
was at liberty to adopt a new line of conduct under 
such new circumstances. That a man advanced in 
age would break all the ties and friendships of 
early life — friendships useful and flattering as well 
as dear to him — for a trifling pension is improbable. 
He who can peruse the " Reflections on the French 
Revolution," and continue of opinion that its author 
wrote them for hire, and belied his own convictions, 
libels the highest order of genius by severing its 
intimate union with sincerity and truth. The only 
remaining consideration then is, whether the obli- 
gations of party ouglit to prevail in opposition to 
every principle of conscience and eveiy feeling of j 
patriotism, and to bind together discordant opi- 
nions upon new and vital questions. 

Diminished in splendour by the secession of its 
brightest ornaments, Burke and Windham; in num. 
hers, by that of many of the more moderate yet 
influential of the party in both houses of parlia- 
ment ; and embarrassed by the novelty of its posi. 
tion with respect to the powerfiil ultra-democrats 
springing into existence, the Whig opposition main- 
tained a firm countenance. They continued to 
arraign the policy, and to scrutinise the conduct, 
of the Ministry with equal acuteness, with no miti- 
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gated seveiityj and with a deeper shade of personal 
animosity. But no one can read the debates, and 
the history of that period, without perceiving in 
their tone a consciousness of the difficulty of their 
situation, and traces of the inconsistencies in which 
it involved them. At one time tliey launch out in 
eloquent praise of the French Revolution ; at an- 
other, they gently blame, while they palliate its 
excesses. At one time they indulge in sanguine 
anticipation of the benefits with which it is preg- 
nant to the whole human race j at another, they 
are staggered with the enormities which disfigured 
ite course. Now they attack with violent declam- 
ation the coalitions of European Powers as conspi- 
racies against the rights of mankind; and soon 
after they are obliged to admit that the intrigues 
and mihtary movements of the Republic are as- 
saults on the existence of governments, and aggres- 
sions on the independence of nations. At home, 
they enrol their names in political societies, and 
shrink from the ultimate objects which those soci- 
eties have in view. They censure the dangeroua 
designs and treasonable projects of affiliated 
Jacobins; yet they loudly and violently stigmatise 
all measures of repression, all vigorous policy, as 
invasions of liberty, and acts of unwarrantable 
oppression. They deny not the existence of the 
spirit of evil — yet they insist that, unopposed, it 
becomes perfectly innocuous; and that it is only 
when some attempt is made to check and control 
it that it is rendered dangerous to society. Thus 
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did they endeavour to thread their way through 
the narrow space which was left them, seeking to 
preserve their distinctness inviolate ; iioping to di- 
rect and to restrain the Radicals with one hand, 
and to oppose the firm ministry of Pitt witli tlie i 
other. Had it been practicable, they would have ' 
accomplished it ; for they were proud and able 
mer., long versed in the warfare of party, devoted 
to their own : the aristocratic part of our repre- 
sentative system gave them sure seats in Parlia- 
ment; their high reputation gave them weight in 
it. But they attempted an impossibility ; they 
were interposed between the shocks of elements 
mightier than themselves. Identified with neither, 
they were opposed to all movement whatever : as 
they were in a manner neutralised, they insisted that 
the nation ought to be neutral ; as they would not 
sanction any steps of a decisive character against 
sedition, they argued that it would expend itself: 
they maintained that amidst the crash of empires, 
and in the face of the most active and powerful 
agents of destruction, if we were only quiescent 
we should be safe, — as if some one were to counsel 
a traveller in the Arctic regions to take a sleep 
in the snow to recruit his strength, in a situation 
where inaction is death. 

I will not follow them through all the various 
phases of their opposition to the Government during 
the eventful struggles of that long war. Entangled 
in a false position, they persevered in a course 
which alienated from them the sympathies of (he 



better part of the nation j because it displayed their 
indifference to her noble efforts, their disposition 
to undervalue her powers, and to detract from her 
hard-won glories. They exhibited the inconsist- 
ency of a sort of coquetry towards the splendid, 
but iron despotism of Napoleon, a feeUng at va- 
riance with all their political professions, Madame 
de Stael, who was favourable rather than hostile to 
them, remarks upon this great error with the acute- 
nes8 and discrimination of her fine genius. I shall 
make no apology for inserting the passage *: — 

" A cette epoque(en 1803), malheureusementpour 
I'esprit de liberte en Angleterre, et par consequent 
sur le Continent, dont elle est le fanal, le parti de 
I'opposition, ayant a sa tete M. Fox, fit entiere- 
ment fausse route par rapport a Bonaparte ; et d^a 
lors ce parti, si honorable d*ailleurs, a perdu dans 
la nation I'ascendant qu'il cut etc desirable a 
d'autres egards de liii voir conserver. C'etoit deja 
beaucoup trop que d'avoir d6fendu la Revolution 
Fran^oise sous le Regne de la Terreur ; inais quelle 

• " At this epoch (in 180S), unfortunately for the spirit of ' 
freedom in England, and of course on the Continent, to which 
she serves as a beacon, the Oppusition, headed by Mr. Fok, 
followed a patli altogether mistaken with respect to Donaparle ; 
and thenceforward their party, so honourable in other points 
of view, lost that influence with the nation which for many 
reasons it would have been desirable that it should have re- 
tained. It was already too much to have defended the French 
Revolution under the Reign of Terror ; but it was, if possible, 
a still more dangerous fault, to consider Bonaparte as adhering 
to the principles of that Revolution of which he was the ablest 
destroyer." 
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faute, s*il se peut, plus dangereuse encore, que de 
considerer Bonaparte comme tenant aux principes 
de cette Revolution dont il etoit le plus habile 
destructeur.** * 

' * Considerations sur la Revolution Fran^aise. Quatri^me 
Partie, Chap. v. 




SECTION in. 



DIMINUTION OF PARTY SPIRIT AFTER THE PEACE 
OF 1815. — DECAY OP THE WHIGS. 

I HAVE reverted to the well known events of this 
memorable period of our history, with the view of 
exhibiting their necessary and unavoidable effects 
upon the parties who had so long divided the 
powers of the state. It is only in connection with 
their bearing upon the particular point that I have 
ventured to recur to passages so recent, so well 
known, and familiar to my readers. I have en- 
deavoured to show that they inevitably trenched 
upon, and diminished, that basis which the old 
Whigs had so long and so proudly occupied. They 
were become a middle term : but, to preserve this 
sort of intermediate position, it would have been 
necessary that they should have possessed imposing 
strength ; that they should have exhibited a po- 
litical faith clearly distinct from that of either of 
their rivals ; and, above all, that it should have been 
thoroughly consistent with itself and with truth. 
The Whigs were deficient in all these particulars. 
They had been greatly weakened ; they had affini- 
ties with both the Tories and the Radicals ; and 
they had a mixed feeling of aristocracy and prin- 
ciples of democracy which they could no longer 
reconcile with the circumstances of the times. 
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Abstractedly, I think they had most analogy to the 1 
Tories. Both recognised the British constitution ; 
both sprung from the same classes in the state, 
and were connected by the freemasonry of caste. 
Practically, however, the result was different. Ix^J 
times of great excitement, temper is a more power- J 
ful agent than reason or principle. The Tories \ 
had long been their inveterate opponents. The I 
frequent changes of administration in the early 
part of George the Third's reign had augmented 
this hostility ; for nothing lieightens party animosity 
so much as alternations of success. Pitt's extreme 
youth, and the sudden barrier which his command- 
ing genius had opposed to them, had provoked and 
irritated them. Those also oi" their party who in- 
clined most to Toryism, and who might have 
checked their exasperated feelings, in effect quitted 
them entirely. All these causes banded them to- 
gether in fiercer opposition to the Ministry, and 
made them draw closer to, and lean more njiijn, 
their dangerous allies. At that time they hated 
the Tories, and determined to use, whUe tliey in- 
wardly despised, the ultra-democrats. Circum- 
stances have changed j they still hate the Tories, 
but they fear the democrats. 

But if the results of the Revolution of 1789 ■ 
struck a blow to the interests and the ascendency i 
of the Whig party, the course of events since the J 
peace, and particularly during the last ten years, 
has not less tended to relax and to dissolve it. 
The causes, indeed, were oi' a diftcrent nature, far 



less mortifying to tliem, and more agreeable to 
dwell upon for those who love not the rancour of 
civil dissensions, and who believe that national 
prosperity and improvement are impeded, rather 
than accelerated, by the collision of extreme prin- 
ciples. It was one of the excellences of the 
British Constitution, that the two great political 
divisions which contended for the direction of her 
councils had so much, as it were, of common 
ground between them, so many mutual interests, 
such identity of feeling on a variety of subjects, 
that the triumph of one was never the extinction 
of the other. Where two entirely opposite prin- 
ciples contend, (such, for instance, as monarchy 
and republicanism,) if one prevail, it destroys the 
other, — they cannot co-exist. Not so the old 
Whig and Tory: their points of agreement, in fact, 
were more numerous than their points of difference; 
only they were silent upon the one, and extremely 
clamorous with respect to the other. The love 
of rational and genuine liberty, the attachment to 
the free parts of our institutions, are no exclusive 
patrimony of the Whigs. They do not monopolise 
all the desire, nor all the capability, for improve- 
ment in our laws, for amelioration of our con- 
dition, for the developement and extension of new 
discoveries calculated to promote the prosperity of 
our nation. The dangerous crisis through which 
the nation had passed had ranged as friends of the 
Government the vast body of the moderate and 
independent part of the community. These sup- 
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porters, while they swelled Its ranks, dilii 
mitigated any arbitrary tendency in its spirit. 
No sooner was the strong pressure of circumstancea 
removed, which had imposed on the executive a 
necessity for so much vigour, than a gradual! | 
relaxation took place. The Ministry showed 
steady and an increasing disposition to adopt a 
conciliatory policy, to reconcile conflicting opi- 
nions, to unite and heal former differences. They 
reduced taxation to a great amount ; they sa- 
crificed, unsparingly, that patronage which had 
been a great engine of influence ; and witli a cau- 
tious hand they began the arduous task of revising 
and consolidating our jurisprudence. The science 
of political economy, generalising the results of ] 
experience and the deductions of abstract reason- 
ing, estabhshed some fixed principles applicable to 
the commercial intercourse of nations. We had 
hitherto acted, in ignorance of these comprehensive 
laws, upon limited and partial views of individual 
interests and expediency. It was found that in 
their practical adoption the greatest care was ne- 
cessary; much uncertainty prevailed; and the data, 
founded upon the tastes, the wants, and the inclin- 
ations of so variable a being as man, were liable 
to error. Particular interests had been so long 
fostered, and nursed into so much importance, that 
they had become interwoven with the general one. 
Other considerations mingled with those of a 
purely commercial or financial nature which served 
to qualify them. Yet in this difiicult field, opposed 



to the views and opinions of great part of the 
public, the Ministry did succeed in introducing 
modifications of our system ibunded upon these 
maxims, the event of which justified the experi- 
ment. 

The rising generation, — that large portion of the 
present population who had sprung up long since 
the conflicts of the Revolution, who had studied 
its records with the calm feehng of posterity, who 
had entered into actual life since the accession of 
George the Fourth, — felt none of the keen party 
spirit which had animated the politicians of that 
earlier period. There was nothing to excite or to 
revive it. 

The country had had, during these fifteen years, 
to contend with many difficulties. The revulsion 
which followed the termination of the war, the 
fall of rents, the dechne of trade in the first 
years of the peace, the shock to credit in 1825, 
the fluctuations in the demand for manufactures, 
involved us in much embarrassment. The in- 
creasing evils of the poor-law system ; the vast mass 
of the manufacturing population exposed to desti- 
tution on the slightest clieck to the demand for 
their labour; the complicated question of the cur- 
rency, must have strewed with thorns the pillow of 
a Minister. His difficulties were without an obvious 
remedy : he was surrounded with theorists, each 
oflering his explanation and his panacea — but their 
arguments confuted each other; the statements, 
supported by one set of" facts were invalidated by 
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otliers. The best and purest intentions, and eveiil 
the highest ability, were unable effectually to cure 
evils resulting fioni a variety of causes, and acting 
upon a system so tremblingly sensitive, so artificial 
and complicated in its structure. Yet, in spite of ■ 
these dark shades in the picture, I am inclined toT 
think that history will look back upon the reign of 
George the Fourth as a period of national prosperity 
and advancement. We have enjoyed profound 
peace, internal and external ; the respect of foreign 1 
nations; the most perfect individual liberty; the ' 
most complete security of property and person ; — 
common-place and vulgar blessings, perhaps, and 
the enumeration of which has a trite and hackneyed 
sound. They comprise, however, almost all that 
the best government can bestow ; and I hope I 
may be excused for mentioning them, — just as we 
sometimes turn to old acquaintance with a feeling 
of regard, even if they have been rather dull and 
wearisome, when we think that we may probably 
separate from them for a long time. Nor have 
other evidences of increasing national prosperity 
been wanting. Public works extensively prose- 
cuted J commercial enterprises on a great scale suc- 
cessfully undertaken ; an immense development of 
our manufacturing industry; a vast diminution in 
the prices, and improvement in the quality of i 
almost all the materials of clothing; an increased 
revenue in proportion to the reduction of taxation ; 
an extended consumption of most articles of ge- 
neral use and enjoyment, are proofs that the elastic 



force of the nation was not destroyed. 1 have 
observed tliat one of the characteristics of this 
period was the decUne of party spirit; and it is to 
be atti-ibuted to this circumstance, that the nation 
bore with calm firmness and resolution the evils of 
one or two of those internal crises to which I have 
before alluded. There was no irritation applied to 
the wound, and it healed. Another remark that I 
shall venture to offer is, that there was no decay 
of the spirit of genuine and rational liberty. It 
did not appear that it required the excitement of 
pai'ty struggles to keep it alive, or the fierceness of 
taction to give it strength. Never had it shown 
itself under an aspect more amiable, more worthy 
of our veneration and love. It seemed tempered 
with time and experience. It stood alone in its 
native grace and beauty, and had discarded those 
ibilowers, — strife, contention, feverish agitation, — 
which had heretofore appeared in its train, ble- 
mished its purity, and had seemed almost inse- 
parably associated with its existence. We had a 
proof that the attachment to this noble and ele- 
vated principle pervaded the general character of 
Enghsbmen, — that it did not owe its preservation to 
the vigilance of one set of public men guarding it 
against the conspiracies of others, — that it was en- 
graven in the hearts of all, — that it flourished in 
the breasts of Canning and of Peel, not less than 
in those of the most ardent disciples of Fox. 

While such was the temper of the whole edu- 
cated portion of tlie community; while the tendency 
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of events was to obliterate these distinctions, and 
to suffer these old appellations of party to fall into ' 
oblivion, what was the position of the remains of 
the Whigs? For half a century they had fought a 
losing game : they had lost office, popularity^ J 
consideration; their predictions had been dis- 
proved, their errors had been made manifest. Even 
the tone of liberality and conciliation in the Go- 
vernment had trenched upon their peculiar manor, 
and menaced their separate existence, Theipd 
young men were seduced into the camp of the^ 
enemy; and the influence of this sun of concili- 
ation was not less powerful upon the rising ge- 
neration, and the moderates of their party, than 
upon those of the Tories ; but they still retained 
the materials of considerable importance. The 
aristocratic Whig families clung to their party 
badges as to their mottoes or their escutcheona. j 
They still could confer a liigh degree of social 
distinction. They employed this species of pa- 
tronage to recruit their ranks with men of talent : 
they likewise possessed the command of a great . 
number of those private avenues to the House of | 
Commons which are now the theme of such un- 
sparing abuse; and they introduced by them i 
clever and aspiring men, who would not otherwise 
have obtained seats. Lastly, they enlisted a par- 
liamentary leader not unworthy to fill the place of 1 
the great names he succeeded ; possessing, in ad- 
dition to eminent powers and diversified attain- 
ments, many qualities which peculiarly fitted him 
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to exercise vast influence in a popular assembly. 
They still with his mighty aid filled respectably 
the opposition benches, pursuing against the mi- 
nistry a warfare of detail, and maintaining a useful 
watch over the policy of the Government. 

A state of things so destitute of excitement was, 
probably, distasteful to many ardent spirits in their 
ranks. The languor of inaction and indifference had 
succeeded to the mortification of defeat. Those 
who had entered upon the stage of public life within 
the last twenty years, felt, perhaps, dissatisfied 
that their energies should be consumed, and their 
lives employed in the examination and discussion 
of subjects requiring much labour, affording no 
profit, and attended with little eclat. Among 
those older veterans, who had been actors from the 
beginning of this long drama, a more deep-seated 
feeling, perhaps, existed. Their whole course had 
been a disappointment : their early youth had been 
crowned with the laurels of parliamentary suc- 
cesses : they had, in the first bright years of man- 
hood, felt their own powers, established their own 
reputation, been associated with those whose me- 
mory they revered. They had passed the threshold 
which most men never reach ; they had made 
that first step which is, proverbially, the most 
difficult; while " tlie first sprightly runnings of 
life" still sparkled near their source, and the san- 
guine anticipations of that golden period would 
appear never to have lested upon a firmer or better 
ground. 





They had lemained there. Their subseqileHi 
history has been one unvarying tale of effbrts 
without progress, of contests without triumphs. 
They courted popularity ; and popularity ranged 
itself on the aide of their opponents, who had not 
courted it. They had prophesied defeat, aVid the 
nation refuted them on the days of Trafalgar atid 
Waterloo. They proved to demonstration that 
our armies must be driven into the Atlantic ; and_ 
the banner of England was borne by a series of viCi 
tories from Vicneira to Thoulouse. Their biogrte 
phy was written on the reverse side of those tablets 
on whicli were inscribed the most glorious passages 
of our history. 

They had grown old in waging this losing war 
of party, and they prided themselves upon consist- 
ency. It was not wonderful, that, if among th^m 
there had been some whose tempers were irritable 
and imperious by nature, they should have been 
still further soured and embittered by such causes. 
They mistook, perhaps, for firmness and consist- 
ency, the common pertinacity of age, retentive o£ 
early impressions, and little susceptible of new 
ones. They fancied that they were in full march 
with the spirit of the times, while they were re- 
verting to the days of 1792, playing an imaginary 
back game, maintaining the infallibility of Charles 
Fox, and ascribing every recent evil to the dis- 
pute on the opening of the Scheldt. 

Such appears to me to have been of late years 
condition of the Whigs, still possessing 
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materials of considerable parliamentary influence 
within the walls of the House of Commons, — still 
retaining practised and able orators, whose names 
carried with them the weight derived from ancient 
recollections ; yet altogether languishing,not fixing 
public attention, or guiding public opinioQ^ an.d 
gradually finding ^ the ground wh^ch they had 
exclusively occupied trenched upon by a mixture 
of all parties. There was little of union and iden- 
tity left : they had been at the head of a body of 
opinion in the country; they latterly scarcely ex- 
tended beyond the drawing-rooms of the metro- 
polis : they had formed a great party in the nation j 
they were fast dwindling into a political coterie : 
they had divided JBngland ; they still possessed 
Brookes's. 
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SECTION IV. 

ON THE POLICY OP THE PRESENT MINISTRY FROlllJ 
THEIR ACCESSION TO OFFICE, TO THE IST OF J 
MARCH, 1831. 



The preceding sections have for their object the I 
establishment and illustration of certain propo- 1 
sitions, which tend, in my view of the case, mate- f 
rially to elucidate the present position of affairs in j 
this country. 

1st, That a political party in a state must rest 1 
upon a basis of political principles pecuHar to | 
itself. 

Sd, That the Old Whigs were a party containing I 
many aristocratic ingredients and sympathies ; 
but that their political principle was a peculiar 
regard for the popular parts of the English Con- 
stitution. 
3d, That this party sustained a severe shock at the ] 
period of tlie French Revolution, both by the 
secession of many of its most respectable mem- 
bers, who threw their weight into the scale of j 
Government, and by the creation of another ] 
party professing democracy, without any reserv- 
ation or respect for the British Constitution, or I 
for any thing else which stands in their way. 
4-th, That the poUtical principle of the Whigs 



has been still farther invaded of late years by 
the liberal policy of the Government. 
5th, That the Whigs have continued to cherish 
through all these reverses a devoted attachment, 
not merely to the principles, but to the interests 
of their party, and a strong ambitious desire for 
its exclusive dominion and ascendancy. 
I have been led into this retrospect of the past 
history of these parties from the extreme difficulty 
which I find in accounting for their actual state, 
or in explaining the extraordinary policy of the 
present Ministry, unless I search for its causes in a 
more remote time. After making every possible 
allowance for the total absence of official experi- 
ence, I yet cannot, without tracing them to some 
motives originating many years since, and confined 
to a particular political sect, account for a series of 
acts so contradictory, such perpetual — such incom- 
prehensible vacillation, sucli an exhibition of incon- 
ceivable recklessness and temerity at one tim^ 
with such tameness and timidity at another. I 
must seek in passions and prejudices to which the 
present generation are strangers, — in the rauklings 
of earlydisappointments, — in the desire to vindicate 
forgotten opinions, to revive differences which had 
passed away, — in the utmost fanaticism of party, — 
a course of conduct irreconcilable with the ordinary 
results of human affairs, and the usual springs of 
men's actions. 

The dissolution of the Ministry of the Duke of 

Wellington had immediately followed the assem- 
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bling of the new Parliament in 1830. I have heard 1 
the assertion so often repeated, that this Adrainis- ' 
tration was forced to resign in consequence of the 
Premier's declaration in the House of Lords against 
all Reform, that, although it lias been frequently ^ 
disproved, I cannot refrain from shortly stating f 
facts which appear to me conclusively to refute it. 
The Parliament of 1830 was divided into at least 
four parties, — the Ministerial ; the Old Opposition, 
which might admit of another subdivision ; the l 
friends of the late Mr. Canning and Mr. Hiiskisson } ' 
and the High Tories. It likewise contained 
greater number of members perfectly independent, 
free to act on their own judgment, unconnected 
with party on one side and unfettered by pledges 
on the other, than any former House of Commons 
which had ever existed. Of the four parties I have 
enumerated, three were hostile to the Ministry : 
the Old Opposition, of course, had always been so ; 
the Canning and Huskisson party, from the unfor- 
tunate differences with their departed leaders ; the 
High Tories, from the still more unhappy schism on 
the Catholic Question. 

On Sir H. Parnell's motion for a Select Com- 
mittee to enquire into the items of the Civil List, 
the Ministers were defeated by 19 j the numbers 
being 233 to 904. All three parties combined 
against the Ministers, joined by a very considerable 
number of the independent members. 

If the friends of Mr, Canning, — who, up to that 
time, had always been opposed to Kefbrm, — had 



voted with Ministers, they would have had a ma- 
jority ; if the High Tories, who have constantly 
opposed tiie Reform Bill, had voted with them, 
they would have had a still larger majority j and 
jf the independent memhers, who afterwards 
voted against Lord John Kussell's Bill on the 
second reading, and in favour of General Gas- 
coigne's motion, had voted with them, they would 
likewise have had a majority. That they resigned 
because they had not sufficient strength in the 
House to form a stable Government, is certain ; 
but that this weakness was the result of the Duke 
of Wellington's declaration against Reform, is at 
variance with the plain fact, easily proved from 
the lists of divisions, that a great portion of thosQ 
who voted out the Minister were nearly as averse 
from Reform as he was himself. 

Another important observation upon this change 
of Ministry is, that the defeat in the Commons was 
not caused or accompanied by any accession of 
strength to the Whigs : it arose from the combin- 
ations 1 have alluded to. It was not that a large - 
proportion of the House of Commons, or of the 
country at large, had become converts to Whiggism, 
-j-but that two subdivisions of the old Tory party, 
and a considerable proportion of members who could 
be properly classed with neither, had co-operated 
to defeat the Government upon a particular mea- 
sure. When, therefore, the Whigs were, in the 
embarrassed position of affairs, called upon to ibrm 
a Ministry, they did not bring with them that force 
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of numbers or of opinion which could give il 
strength. They were no more powerful than they 
had been for years past, — weaker, on the contrary ; 
but they were suddenly brought forward by the 
divisions of their opponents — just as a ship, which, 
has lain for months enclosed by fields of ice, is at 
length released, not by her own strength working 
through them, but by the crumbling and breaking 
up of the masses by which she has been imprisoned. 
They included in their arrangements the remains 
of the Canning and Huskisson party, the portion 
of the former Pittites who were separated by the 
least wide interval from the most moderate among 
themselves j but this accession, although valuable 
as supplying their own deficiency of practical men, 
was numericatly slender. 

As neither Whigs alone, nor Whigs and Caa- 
ningites together, had the command of the House of 
Commons, or the control of public feeling out of 
doors, two courses were open to them. 

They might pursue, with little variation, the 
liberal and conciliating policy of Mr. Canning and 
of the Duke of Wellington ; they might endeavour 
to soften the differences between them and the most 
moderate Tories ; they might seek the support of 
the numerous independent members, who were in- 
clined, for the most part, to a middle and temperate 
course. There existed in the House, and gene- 
rally in the upper classes, an anxious wish for a 
firm and strong executive, and a disposition to 
rally round any set of men who should hold the 
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helm with a steady hand in a period of much irri- 
tation and alarm. 

By this line of policy they might, indeed, expose 
themselves to some sarcasm from the extreme or 
democratic party. They might be told that there 
was little distinction between them and their pre- 
decessors j that they exhibited an inconsistency 
with former professions and declarations; and that 
their political debates had been animated rather by 
a spirit of attack than of sincere conviction. They 
would also have sacrificed the little that was left 
of a separate and exclusive character in their party ; 
they would have completed by their own act that 
fusion and amalgamation of the two ancient divi- 
sions in politics which had been begun by Mr. 
Canning and the Duke of Wellington. 

Their other alternative was to throw themselves 
into the scale of the democratic power, and to en- 
list its terrible energies in their support. That 
formidable influence had been peculiarly quiescent 
of late years, but had secretly gathered the mate- 
rials of strength. The wide diffusion of that first 
step in knowledge, the art of reading, — which, 
when obtained, can only be very partially used by 
the working classes, — had given a great increase 
of weight to the periodical publications to which 
their studies are confined. The generality of these 
papers, — certainly, those most in circulation, — had 
a democratic bias, and were extremely hostile to all 
existing institutions. The depression and rapid 
fluctuations which trade and agriculture had under- 




gone disseminated such principles. These r 
verses fell most heavily upon men of small or i 
capital, who, by activity or adventurous specula, 
lions, had advanced their fortunes. The painful 
and bitter feelings which they must have expa 
rienced when the tide turned could not tail to \ 
i them for discontent, and to make them i 
willing and reckless agents of change. The con- 
gregated mass of manufacturers perpetually aug- 
menting, exposed to the severest privations on 
every variation of price, and altered proportion be- 
tween demand and supply, were like so many vol- 
canoes in the heart of the country. In Ireland, the 
numerical force and weight of the lower orders had . 
been most skilfully combined and directed to the I 
attainment of a certain object: the object was' 
gained, and the combination remained unbroken. 
The example was not lost upon us. Lastly, the 
successes of the population of Paris and Brussels 
against regular troops had set the whole public | 
mind in a state of the most feverish agitation, and I 
had roused the passions of the most desperate part I 
of the community. In such a condition of affairs, I 
nothing could be conceived more hazardous than^ 
invoking the assistance of such auxiliaries, At-l 
every period, it is the especial duty of government I 
to avoid excitement, to soothe, and, if necessary, to I 
restrain the ebullitions of popular feeUng. Under | 
the circumstances in which the nation has been 
placed since the accession of tlie present Ministry 
to office, this duty has been peculiarly imperative, 



whether we estimate it by the importance and 
value of that proud fabric of human civilisation 
which was intrusted to their custody, or by the 
unusual dangers to which it has been exposed. 
Tiiere are moral obligations which, though bind- 
ing upon all, acquire an additional weight in par- 
ticular instances. Courage is peculiarly demanded 
of a soldier, chastity of a woman, honour and 
fidelity of a general. Among these may be classed 
that principle which forbids a government, directly 
or indirectly, to incite, sanction, connive at, or 
avail itself of that lawless brute force, which it is 
the first article of the social compact that it shall 
subjugate and restrain. 

When, after so long an estrangement from office, 
the Whigs at length obtained the direction of 
affairs in this country, their earliest acts appeared 
to indicate a disposition to embrace tlie first of 
these alternatives, and to win the support of the 
moderate men, the friends of order and settled 
institutions. Whether from the apathy and too 
great leniency of the local magistracy, from embar> 
rassments and demands upon the miHtary force 
which we are not aware of, or, in effect, from a 
want of sufficient promptitude and energy in the 
last days of the Wellington administration, the dis- 
turbances in Kent had spread with alarming rapidity 
over the southern counties. Bands of rioters and 
marauders traversed the country in every district, 
defying the authorities, fixing arbitrary scales of 
wages, forcing the clergy to remit their tithes. 



breaking machinery, and proceeding to acts of 
undisguised pillage and robbery. Their track was 
accompanied, too, by those acts of incendiarism, 
those mysterious conflagrations of farming produce, 
which spread consternation throughout all classes. 
The celerity with which this lawless spirit propa- 
gated itselfi and the facility with ivbich it seduced 
into its train a great part of the labouring popula- 
tion hitherto of good character and quiet habits, is 
a strong practical example of the necessity of those 
vigorous powers in Government which are looked 
upon with so much jealousy. In a settled state of 
things, the bad passions of human nature are so 
steadily compressed, and society marches in its pro- 
per direction with so little apparent effort, that the 
indulgent are apt to suppose restraint to be quite 
unnecessary. They think that it might have been 
required in rude times, — but that, in this advanced 
stage of civilisation, men have been disciplined into 
self-command, and that reason and morality have 
sufficient force to direct them to respect the rights 
of others. It needs some such proofs as these to 
show us how little progress has actually been made 
in teaching men the lessons of self-control, to con- 
vince us of the extent of the obligations we owe to 
the laws, and to that power which gives law its 
weight and authority. The reins are for a moment 
relaxed, and one half of society is at war against 
the other; the contagion spreads like wild-fire; and 
the whole fabric of civilisation seems resolving into 
its first elements. 
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But to return from this digression. The spirit 
of the country was awakened ; great energy was 
shown by the gentry in many parts ; and the new 
Government seconding this feeUng with prompti- 
tude and decision, the insurrectionary move- 
ment was quelled. The Cabinet, very properly, 
followed up this display of vigour, by issuing 
Special Commissions for the immediate trial of the 
offenders who filled the prisons. Whoever is at all 
acquainted with the feelings and habits of the pro- 
vincial population, must be aware of the reverence 
with which the person and office of the Judge of 
Assize are still regarded in most parts of England. 
It is one of those tew sentiments of respect for 
authority which the spirit of the times has spared ; 
and it is a homage to the wisdom, the impartiality, 
the justice, and the mercy with which their high 
and sacred functions have immemorially been exer- 
cised. On the present important occasion, they 
well sustained the venerable character with which 
the prescription of ages has hallowed the judicial 
Bench ; they well performed those duties which 
the protection of the best interests of society re- 
quired at their hands. From the crowd of offenders 
they selected n very few, either incendiaries, or the 
most daring leaders of those ruffian mobs, as de- 
serving of capital punishment ; they sentenced 
others to transportation ; and, satisfied with these 
examples, they visited with slight punishments, or 
wholly absolved, a considerable proportion of the 
prisoners. 




It is an invidious task to question the discretion 
with which the most amiable prerogative of the 
Crown has been exercised. If, upon a sober review 
of the cases, the Ministry, in concert with the 
Judges (for whose opinions on such points they 
were bound to show the greatest deference), came 
to the conchision that naercy could properly "be 
extended to the great number of criminals whose 
sentences were commuted or remitted, those even 
who did not acquiesce in their views would be 
slow to express disapprobation. But »o sooner 
were the trials concluded, than the newspapers 
took up the cause of the culprits ; and, more in 
the spirit of party than of humanity, held them up 
rather as martyrs than offenders — as men more 
erring and mistaken than guilty. Even those who 
were sentenced to the milder punishment of trans- 
portation they represented as cruelly dealt with ; 
and filled their columns with descriptions well cal- 
culated to awaken our commiseration, of hear,t- 
rending separations from beloved relatives, andctf* 
agonising scenes of distress. The reprieves ap- 
peared very much like a concession to this clamour. 1 
A report obtained currency that the pardons had 
been granted in opposition to the .advice of the 
Judges, and that the impossibility of resisting this 
popular cry had even been alleged in answer to J 
their representations. Should the fact be so, it was I 
the first instance of that temporising and vacillate ' 
ing policy, of that timid surrender of their own opi- 
nions and resolutions to the first whisper of popular 



demand, which has been followed up by so many 
more recent examples. 

If, in the case of the riots and the special com- 
missions, the Government commenced by showing 
a determination to vindicate its anthority, and to 
separate itself entirely from the party of the move- 
ment, it exhibited the same resolution still more 
unequivocally in Ireland. The removal of the 
Catholic disabilities had not tranquillised that 
country — had not produced the slightest cessa- 
tion or abatement of violence in the parties which 
distracted it. It had been wrung from the Minis- 
try by the agency of that formidable Association 
which had acquired so wonderful an influence over 
the mass of the people, and had so dexterously 
used it. It was hoped that the complete fuldlment 
of their original purpose would be the signal for 
the dissolution of this body ; but it will surprise no 
one who has any acquaintance with history, or ex- 
perience of mankind, that such an expectation was 
disappointed. Mr. O'Connell, the principal leader 
of this union, and one of the most remarkable per- 
sons of his time, had directed its efforts to the 
attainment of another object ; the success of which, 
and by such means, would be a virtual separation 
of the two countries. His great legal knowledge, 
and the address with which he had eluded all at- 
tempts to enforce the application of the laws against 
those combinations, constituted one of his most 
formidable powers. Not deterred by this, how- 
ever, the Government did not hesitate to assume 
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towards him an attitude of the most resolute 
tility, to subject him to a prosecution for the 
(4' a statute passed to meet tliis particulai- evil ; and 
t tjhey succeeded in obtaining a conviction against 
,ihip; and some other members. Nor did thev relax 
i.MppO this triumph : Mr. Stanley, in the House of 
Q^mmonS) on two occasions, on the 14th and l6th 
Qf; February, declared, in answer to a question from 
the Marquis of Chandos, that Mr. O'Connell and 
his associates had not pleaded guilty in consequeni 
of any compromise with Government; that no coi 
, promise existed : he concluded his speech on the 14th 
with these words : — • " It is the unalterable deter- 
rj^j^ination of the law officers in Ireland to tbllow 
.(■"IW ^^^ present proceedings against him, and they 
(•//.have no instruction that the law should not take 
, V its full course." ' And on the Itith, after deny- 
ing a second time the existence of a compromise, l^e 
^ain stated, still more unequivocally : — " It (the 
"" Crown) has procured a verdict against Mr. 0*Coo- 
.^••j^pell, and itwill undoubtedly call him up to receive 
, "judgment upon it." ^ On the 28th of Februaiy, 
p warm altercation took place between Mr. Stanlpy 
apd Mr. O'Connell, commencing by a denial pf., 
AJr. O'Connell that any overture to a corapromii 
,had originated with any friends of his. Bol 
agreed that no compromise existed ; but Mf. 
O'Connell contended that indirect overtures hffd! 
bjgen:made through Lord Glengall and Mr, Bennel 
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to iiira, which he had rejected ; while Mr. Stanley 
asserted that written propositions for a compromise 
had been enclosed to those gentlemen in a letter 
from Mr. Maurice O'Connell, which were supposed 
to have been dictated by Mr. O'Connell. Upon 
this text the debate branched out into a review of 
Mr. O'Connell's conduct by Mr. Stauley, in which 
he charged him with a systematic attempt to agitate 
the minds and to rouse the passions of the people ; 
an accusation which he preferred in strong lan- 
guage, and sustained by extracts from the speeches 
and references to the published letters of the learned 
gentleman. 

Mr. O'Connell retorted with his usual vehemence, 
charging the Ministers with a tyrannical and des- 
potic spirit, compared with which the former Ad- 
ministration was a blessing to Ireland. Such, up 
to the memorable 1st of March, was the tone and 
demeanour of the Government towards the party 
of the movement in Ireland. 

In another important branch of policy, the new 
Cabinet did not seem materially to dissent from 
the practice of their predecessors. One of their 
iavourite topics of declamation had been the dan- 
ger of meddling with the internal affairs of other 
nations ; and they had insisted upon what they 
called the principle of non-interference as a funda- 
mental maxim of government. Nothing has ever 
appeared to me so absurd, shallow, and unphiloso- 
phical as this jargon of the principle of non-inter- 
ference. Not that I do not condemn the practice 
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of involving the country in the internal affairs 
its neighbours, — that I do not admit in its fullest ex- 
tent that a prudent, wise, and just minister will lean 
to a contrary course, and that he will require grave 
and pressing reasons to induce him to deviate from 
it. But this appears to nie a self-evident proposi- 
tion, which will be readily admitted by every one. 
It merely means, Do not interfere unless there be 
good cause for interference. Nobody ever did 
interfere unless he tiiought he had an adequate 
motive for doing so. There is no general rule estat 
blished here which does not admit of exceptions 
as extensive as the rule itself. Every minister who 
does interfere will, of course, seek to establish 
the urgency of the reasons which have induced 
him to do so, and the merits of the case will turn 
upon the proofs of the urgency. So far the prior 
cipie of non-interference resembles those celebrated 
oaths, said to be administered at Highgate, though 
I know not exactly in what court, and which are 
generally supposed to fetter so Httle the inclinations 
of those who are thus solemnly bound to their 
observance. All that is in fact shown is the neces- 
sity of discretion. , , 
It is pompously laid down, that it is contrary tq 
the maxims of international justice that one state 
shall meddle with the internal affairs of another, 
unless its own interests are immediately affected by 
them. Why here again the proviso nullifies the 
law. Who is to judge how far the interests of one 
state are affected by the internal affairs of another ? 
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America is very much affected by our regulations 
respecting the trade of Canada and the West In- 
dies. We should be very much affected if the Em- 
peror of China should prohibit the cultivation of 
tea. The successful revolt of our Colonies was a 
great cause of the French Revolution : the three 
days of Paris occasioned the separation of Belgium 
and Holland. Then the professors of these doc- 
trines are perpetually falling into inconsistency. 
Those who are loud against intervention in the 
case of Belgium are eager for it between Russia 
and Poland ; those who blame it in the case of 
France towards Spain, view it more indulgently ill 
that of England towards Portugal : very tenable 
grounds, certainly, upon the peculiar merits of th6 
different questions, but inconsistent with a general 
principle of non-intervention. Could the rule be 
made absolute, and the law established, that no 
interests of its own should justify any nation in 
engaging in the domestic concerns of another, an 
important change would take place in human af^ 
fairs, so important, indeed, that it will never occur 
till the millennium, or till Mr. Owen's division of 
the world into parallelograms. Until this loop- 
Tiole of self-interest be closed, this boasted prin- 
ciple will leave the world just as it found it. 

The new Ministry acted very much as if they 
had come to this conclusion, and had made the 
same discovery since their accession to office. The 
Duke of Wellington had bequeathed to them the 
legacy of a conference of the five great European 
n S 



States, for the purpose of mediating and arranging' 1 
the terms of separation between Holland and the 
provinces of Belgium. This conference, and the 
negotiations which it was just entering upon, had 
been the theme of the unsparing attack, and the I 
object of the liveliest apprehensions, of the opposi- 
tion. In one of his most powerful speeches, ut-l 
tered on the address on the 2d of November, 1830, I 
Mr. Brougham, in his severest vein of sarcasm, 
ridiculed this diplomatic assemblage. He ascribed 
the arrangement to the pettiest motives of vanity ; 
and characterised it as the poorest attempt to 
clothe vapid incapacity with a parade of business, a 
semblance of importance, while the interests of 
the country would thus be compromised, and her 
honour involved in some useless and fatal war. 
" Headstrong and obstinate men," said the eld- ] 
4uent orator, " are apt to under-rate their weak- ' 
" ness, and over-rate their power. And then. Sir, 
" there are alwa}'s about such men a set of buz- 
" zing, meddling personages, to say that a httle 
•' alarm will do no harm, that no harm can come I 
*'bf a little terror; who insinuate that negotiations ' 
" are calculated to attract attention and popularity, 
" that they carry with them an air of business." 
And he concludes this part of his speech with 
these words : — ** On the meeting of these foreign 
« parties conferences will be held, protocols sent I 
" forth to fill up the vacuity in the excitement of 
" the Londoners ; but do not let them suppose that^ 
" after all this activity and bustle, protocols and 




," conferences, full of sounds and no meaning, 
" that, they will be able to stop short at whatever 
" point they please. My fear is tliat, before they 
" even make the attempt to stop, they will have 
" proceeded so far as not to be able to withdraw^ 
" and then war — for interference on our part, in 
" my opinioD, must lead to it — will become iue- 
" vitable." ' It appeared that this distaste for di- 
plomacy, this contempt for its accorapanimenta, and 
this great apprehension of its results, were subse- 
quently much mitigated and allayed in the minii 
of the Lord Chancellor. We find him not only a 
principal member of a Cabinet pursuing these ne- 
gotiations, and dealing very largely in these perni- 
cious articles, protocols and conferences, but tha 
zealous champion of the courteous and accom- ' 
plished ambassadors, with whose society he had 
evidently been fascinated, and whose defence he 
eagerly espoused. Lord Grey, with less bitter 
irony, but with equal determination, inveighed I 
against the policy of opening these negotiations. | 
Yet the new Ministry prosecuted them with thjB 
greatest alacrity, having probably acquired, in the 
additional and more accurate information which 
the arcana of office afforded them, valid reasons for 
changing their previous opinions. It will, perhaps, 
be argued, that they were conducted in a different 
spirit, or with greater ability, by them than they 
would have been by the Duke of Wellington, and 
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that the result would not have been the samel 
This is merely a conjectural mode of reasoning, 
founded upon the different opinions which may be 
entertained of the comparative merits of the two 
Cabinets. The Duke of Wellington equally pro- 
fessed to have in view the object of maintaining 
peace, and amicably arranging the dispute between 
Belgium and Holland. Which would have been 
the ablest negotiator is a question quite beside my 
present purpose, and which I will not discuss. All 
that I am desirous of establishing is, that the Whigs 
did, to all visible appearance, and in all essentials, 
pursue the same course with their former oppon- 
ents, following up the same negotiations, and avow- 
ing the same intent of preserving peace, and pro- 
curing an amicable separation of Belgium from 
Holland. They did not withdraw from all partici- 
pation in the diplomatic affairs of the Continent, 
but they equally used the influence and authority 
of England in the domestic concerns of foreign 
nations. They might have applied this great en- 
gine differently — that is another point j they may 
not have followed the same path, but they entered 
voluntarily the same labyrinth. 

In this short review of the policy of the Whig 
Cabinet during the first few months of their ac- 
cession to office, I shall merely recall to mind 
their declarations and admissions, that it was out 
of their power to effect any reduction in the ex- 
penditure of the state which could materially 
diminish the amount of taxation. On this subject 



much delusion prevailed in the country ; and tli^ 1 
great majority of the people who neither know tiip 1 
amount of the revenue, nor of tlie charges upon i^ i 
who are totally unacquainted with the details, and 
wJio therefore gather their impressions from th^ 
general sentiments and harangues of public men, 
had been led to imagine that gross prodigality ai^d 
malversation pervaded every branch of the GoverSf 
ment. None had encouraged such opinions moE^ j 
than the statesmen now in power j and the cold aod I 
reluctant approval they had occasionally bestowed ^ 
upon the retienchraents effected in the last eight 
years amounted, in substance, to this : — "A trifling 
and inadequate curtailment of this system of wast^ 
and corruption has been made, a mere tub to th^ 
whale, a concession wrung from these spoliatorg 
by our patriotic exertions, far beneath the jua^ 
demands of the country, and but a small fraction 
of what may well be relinquished without detri^ , 
ment to the public service." The distinct adrai^f 
sion of Lord Althorp, that he could not bring ei^ J 
penditure below the point to which it had already 
been reduced, if it disappointed groundless hope% 
tended much to strip facts of this party colouring 
and to restore to candid minds a confidence in the 
integrity of their rulers. Neither will I do morp 
-than advert to the memorable Budget, in which 
lan attempt was made to satisfy the public expect- 
ation by an extensive shifting and changing of 
those burdens which they could not lessen. Thp 
general sentiment has, I believe, almost uuaE^ 
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mousiy stamped this measure as a failure. It is re^fH 
garded as an injudicious and crude endeavour to 
put in practice certain theoretical views of taxa- 
tion, without due reference to existing interests, 
■without respect for national engagements, and as-< 
founded upon errors in calculation so extensive as.i" 
entirely to vitiate Its estimated results. 

My readers are mistaken if they infer that, up 
to this point, I have had any systematic intention 
of arraigning the policy of the present administra- 
tion. I have merely sought in their first acts 
proofs of the correctness of my position, that it 
was impossible for any government materially to 
deviate from the line of the former ministry, — I 
mean, to approach a more popular course, — without 
innovating upon the established principles of our 
constitution, and without throwing themselves into, 
or becoming subservient to, the party of the move- 
ment. I have laboured to show that the circum- 
stances of the times, and the position of atfairs, no 
longer rendered it possible for the Whigs to hold 
power as a distinct body (to which they had been 
elevated by a fortuitous combination of events), 
without leaning upon the moderate and liberal 
Tories on the one hand, or upon the Radical force 
on the other. I have pointed out, in the first 
place, that they followed the track of their pre- 
decessors, and sought the support of the same 
classes of interests and opinions. The comparison 
between them regarded the excellence of the 
execution, not the merits of different plans. I 
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shall beuceforth ha^e to trace them through a di£ 
ferent path, — advancmg the views^ and blindly <» 
favouring the ultimate designs, of those bent ofin] 
the subversion of the Constitution, shackling ando 
fettering their own free action, and sinking deeper w 
and deeper in a degrading vassalage,, fraught \ 
with humiliation to themselves and ruin to/tbew i 
country. :-. >. •:•' 
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-■f-fiS THE POLICY OF THE MINISTRY SINC 
i^],.. FIRST OF MARCH. 

i^ is easier to deal with results than with causes. 
The consequence of a measure like the Bill of 
Reform may be estimated by all, — at least, the 
grounds for forming a judgment upon it are 
equally in the power of every well informed 
person. But the motives which may have dic- 
tated it are, at best, mere matter of conjecture, 
founded upon data as uncertain as the passions, or 
the caprices, or the peculiar opinions, or the secret 
designs, of fourteen or sixteen individuals with 
whose private councils we have no acquaintance. 
I will not, therefore, pause to examine the often 
repeated charge, that tliis Bill was an extreme 
measure, suddenly adopted to prop up the totter- 
ing Cabinet which produced it, to restore its 
waning popularity with the multitude, and to af- 
ford it a handle to increase its strength in the 
House of Commons ; in short, that it was a mere 
pai'ty manoeuvre, played off for the purposes of a 
selfish and petty ambition. The future will, 1 
suppose, unfold the private history of these trans- 
actions, and explain to us the original views of its 
authors, show us how far they foresaw and calcu- 
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lated upon its consequences, and how far they 
have acted under the guidance of that time and 
chance which happeneth to all men. 

The first and universal sentiment it produced 
was that of surprise, — surprise to the House of 
Commons, to the House of Lords, to the Country, 
— surprise to the Tories, surprise to the Radicals, 
and, most of all, surprise to their own intimate and 
faithful adherents. Nor was this unnatural. No 
scheme at all resemhling it in extent of innovation 
had ever heen seriously agitated, by any numerous 
and influential party, in the House of Commons, 
It introduced changes far exceeding, in degree, 
any ever entertained by Mr. Pitt, Mr. .Fox, or by 
any late reformer ; it contradicted the known and 
recently expressed opinions oi' the most leading 
niembei's of the Cabinet. Lord Brougham, m 
his late speeches at York, had contemplated and 
spoken in favour of an extremely temperate plan : 
Lord Grey had repeatedly declared, in the House 
of Lords, that the ardent views of his early youth 
had undergone modifications ; and that, while he 
still advocated Reform, be did so with sobered 
feelings, and to a more limited extent. Lord 
John Russell had, a few years before, published a 
judicious Essay upon the subject, — a deUberate 
record of his opinions, — written in a tone of the 
greatest moderation, and which is remai'kable for 
containing not only many well-considered argu- 
ments on the risk and danger of all sudden and 
violent changes, but sever^ ^e^narks diT«cte4i.^ if 
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by a prophetic spirit, against the particular provt 
sions of the measure it was his fate to introduce. 
I allude more especially to his reprobation of a 
plan in which, to use his own words, " the Go- 
vernment would have been placed in the worst of 
all hands, viz. the population of large cities," to 
his objections to a uniform qualification for votes, 
and to his defence of nomination boroughs. ' His 
inotioDs in Parliament were in strict conformity to 
the principles he had laid down. The very beau- 
tiful illustration with which he adorned one of his 
speeches on this subject has been rescued from aa 
4inmerited oblivion, and will probably now enjoy 
a fame as enduring as his own. 

If the previous sentiments and declared opi- 
nions of the Cabinet could not lead men to an- 
ticipate such a Reform as was brought forward on 
the 1st of March, the complexion of their ante- 
cedent policy, as I have before remarked, could 
still less indicate it. All tlie advantage, great in 
party conflicts as in military ones, of a totally un- 
foreseen movement was theirs. 

My own opinions upon this measure I very early 
published. I have never materially changed those 
first impressions. Every part of it has since under- 
gone so able an analysis, — its details have been so 
thorouglily sifted and exposed, — its general con- 
sequences 80 eloquently and so luminously pointed 
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out, that I have no disposition to glean in so well- 
reaped a field. 

I shall not therefore discuss, except it may be 
incidentally, its provisions, its spirit, or its future 
operation. My present business is with the efiects 
of its introduction upon the position and relative 
bearings of parties in the State. And first, the 
Reform Bill rallied round it, as its warm supporters, 
*very partisan of extreme democratic opinions of 
every shade and degree, from Sir Francis Burdett 
to Mr. Cobbett. If we admit that there does 
exist, in the three kingdoms, any thing like sedi- 
tion or Jacobinism, or a disposition to overturn the 
existing order of things, we must likewise concede 
that those who entertain such sentiments and de- 
signs are enlisted in the ranks of its friends. This 
class of persons must labour under extraordinary 
delusion in promoting it, if it really will give that 
stability to the remaining parts of the social edi- 
fice which some of its advocates expect from it. 
F In proportion as it conciliated these, in exactly 

■ the same proportion did it alienate the moderate and 
independent portion of the better orders. Wlien Mi- 
nisters used their favourite and paradoxical argu- 
ment, that by introducing an extensive measure 
^^^ they won over the reasonable to their side, and be- 
^^B came thereby better able to deal with the unreason- 
^^M able, they had only the democratic classes in their 
^^B eye. They meant, we shall divide the democrats, 
^^H and, by winning over the more moderate, shall be 
^^M better able to show front against the extreme ones. 
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But, to accomplish this purpose, they receded 
in exactly the same proportion from the reasonable 
and moderate of the higher classes. Such men as 
Mr. Charles Wynne, Sir Thomas Ackland, Mr. Ba- 
ring, Mr. Rohert Palmer, Mr. Bethell of Yorkshire, 
Mr. Ward of London, withdrew all confidence in 
them : and let it not be imagined, when I cite 
these names, that I confine the obsenation to the 
walls of Pariiament, or to a few individual mem- 
bers of it, however respectable and distinguished. 
These gentlemen are the representatives of a set of 
opinions widely diffused among the private gentry, 
among professional men, among the highest classes 
connected with the monied interest, commerce, and 
manufactures, among the most opulent of the 
middle orders. They are not, perhaps, to be found 
among the loudest brawlers at meetings and spout- 
ing clubs ; but they constitute, nevertheless, a valu- 
able, and, in the end, an influential, portion of 
public opinion. In gaining over the reasonable 
below them, ministers had great success ; for they 
found tew so unreasonable as not to accept their 
bill, at least as a payment on account. They united 
the huriers of Kilkenny, the political union of Bir- 
mingham, and the peacetiil population of Bristol, 
in a strict alliance in favour of the principles of 
reason and moderation embodied in their new 
representative scheme. But if they won these, did 
they lose no others ? Were tliere no temperate, 
rational, and sober-minded men, who turned away 
from them with apprehension and distrust? 
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The Brst result of the Bill was to change the 
description of a considerable part of their favourers, 
to alienate from them entirely those who pre^oudy 
had occupied an intermediate position between 
them and the Tories, or who had been inclined to 
support them, on the ground that the state of the 
country required a firm government. There was 
substituted for these an accession of strength from 
the most violent parties in the state. These were 
effects which might have been foreseen without 
any extraordinary penetration; and it is therefore 
fair to presume that they entered into the calcu- 
lations of the Ministry. They must have known 
also, that it would occasion a general shock of 
opinion in the community, and a dislocation of 
many connections which could not be wrenched 
asunder without injury. A still more important 
consequence ought to have been duly estimated 
and carefully weighed. The decision of the House 
of Lords could have been no surprise to them. 
Before that Bill was laid upon the table of the 
House of Commons, on the 1st ofMarch, they must 
have been perfectly aware that, if they forced it 
through that branch of the legislature, it would be 
rejected by the Peers, The Cabinet itself con- 
sisted of many members who had been previottslv, 
during a long public career, opposed to all change 
in the representative part of our Government; and 
not one of its members had, until vctj- recently, 
contemplated any thing resembliBg the present 
scheme. I impugn not the ancerit)- of the motive* 
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which had induced them to adopt so abrupt 
determination ; but what right iiad they to suppose, 
— could they, in common probability, imagine, — 
that they could drag after them, in their sudden, 
astounding, and versatile course, the opinions, or 
the captive votes, of the English Peerage ? The 
Bentiments of the great majority were no secret ; 
vanity could scarcely have flattered the Cabinet 
that their oratory would make many converts ; while 
those who loved their order could not have wished, 
and those who knew their order could not have 
hoped, to owe a triumph to a spirit of subserviency 
and a sacrifice of independence. Let us, for one 
moment, place ourselves in the situation of an up- 
right and patriotic Minister before the 1 st of March ; 
one who was himself convinced of the expediency 
of this Bill of Reform ; might he not have thus 
reasoned? — " The measure which I contemplate 
" is one which, I believe, would produce the most 
" beneficial effects } less, perhaps, for the positive 
" good it would accomplish, as for the manner in 
" which it would heal popular discontents, an4^ 
" reconcile a great portion of the middle an^J 
" working classes to the Constitution. But how 
" is this measure to be carried ? I cannot conceal 
" from myself that it is a great innovation ; that 
" my views are not shared by a majority in the 
" lower, and, still more, in the upper house, who 
*' will regard it as a lash experiment, pregnant 
" with anarchy and revolution. I cannot hope to 
" alter their conscientious convictions. Wjll it be. 
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" wise or politic, in the present excited state of 
" tlie public feeling, to endeavour to trample down 
" the barriers which these obstacles present ? By 
" dissolving the Parliament white tlie first intoxi- 
" cation is at its height, I may, indeed, procure a 
" Houseof Commons pledged to the measure ; but 
" it will be at the expense of an agitation, tJie 
" present and ultimate effects of which it is im- 
" possible to foresee. And if, after all, I fail in the 
" House of Lords, what serious evils shall I not 
" cause? I, who wish to preserve and Ibrtify the 
" Constitution — I, who am attached to the three 
" orders in the state, and who only seek to change 
" llie mode of election in the House of Commons 
" because I wish to place the people more in 
" harmony with their institutions — I shall produce 
, " a state of serious collision between the two 
;,*' houses, and of bitter hostility in a great portion 
• *' of the people towards the House of Lords. I 
" know that the Bishops, in particular, will be 
" inimical to my proposed plan ; and I shall be 
" accessory to kindling animosity in the popular 
; *' mind towards the establishment of our National 
" Church. I call tiiis a healing measure j but will 
" not the wounds and lacerations which its mere 
" progress will inflict upon the Constitution be 
" such as no sanative quality in it will hereafier 
" be able to cure?! !" If such questions were ever 
asked, we, at least, know how they were answered ; 
and the fearful responsibility of the present Cabinet 
is increased by the reflection, that tliese conse- 
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quences were within the compass of the most 
ordinary foresiglit. 

The first effect of the exposition of the 1st of 
March was to secure the support ol' the party of 
the- movement, or ultra- democratic party. Tliey 
not only gave the most zealous co-operation to- 
wards aiding the measure itself, but they afforded 
a general, though guarded and limited, countenance 
to the Ministry, whose defeat upon any other point 
would have entailed its loss. 

The second was to render the Government more 
dependent upon this party, by causing the most 
complete rupture between it and all the inde- 
pendent and moderate men, whether in parliament 
or in the country, who were attached to existing 
institutions and averse from desperate courses. 

The creation of the movement into a party 
directly influencing the conduct of Government, 
and possessing a real weight in the Legislature, has 
been entirely the work of the present Administra- 
tion. Before their accession to office, it was con- 
fined to a lower and subordinate sphere. r 

The third was to lay a sure train for a collision^ 
the most menacing to the permanence of the 
British constitution, between the House of Lords 
and a new House of Commons elected under 
popular excitement, and backed by the passions of 
tlie democracy. 

We may trace the operation of these circum- 
stances in the total change of the policy with 
respect to Ireland. I have already recalled to the 
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recollection of my readers that, on tne 28tli of 
February, Mr. O'Coniiell, with seven other members 
of the Catholic Association, having previously been 
convicted under a statute of GeorgelV. for the sup- 
pression of such associations ; the Secretary for Ire- 
land had declared it to be the firm determination 
of the Government to call them up to receive judg- 
ment ; and that, in the debate which arose, the most 
bitter animosity appeared to exist between Mr. 
O'Connell and the Ministers. On the 8th of March 
he made the ablest, and by far the most effective, 
speech in favour of the Reform Bill which had been 
delivered on their side the question. It would be 
doing the greatest injustice to this extraordinary 
man, if! were to insinuate that there appeared the 
slightest evidence of its having been dictated by any 
wish to deprecate the hostility of the Government. 
He saw at once the immense advantage the Bill 
would give him ; and while he expressed his discon- 
tent with the Irish part of it, he declared his reso- 
lution to aid it in every way with his vote and 
influence. To use his own words, " Whoever 
speculates on getting more, will now be cautious 
how he does any thing which may endanger the 
passing of the measure j I will therefore give it 
my decided support." ' This assurance was of 
vast importance. Some idea of the great weight 
possessed by him in Ireland may be gathered from 
the fact, that since 1829 he has sat for three dift 
ferent counties, and brought in his son for one; 
' Mirror of Parliament, Sess. 1831, p. 727- 
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displacing all the old interests of family and pro- 
perty, though with none has he any natural con- 
nection. Throughout all the Catholic provinces he 
has a wonderful ascendency, and his countenance 
or opposition seem almost to decide the return of j 
a member ; at least, he has it in his power to put 
a candidate to the enormous expenses of a contest. 
He has likewise the greaces£ sway over the passions 
of the people, and, in the excitement of a general 
election, could control or give unrestrained course I 
to their fierce energies. It was perfectly certain, ' 
that if Mr. O'Connell continued in open enmity ta 
the Cabinet, it would have been totally impossible 
to venture upon the expedient of a dissolution. 
Without some understanding that his interest 
would not be exerted against them, they must 
have resigned in April last. But Mr. O'Connell 
was far too politic and clear-sighted for the ultimate 
success of the movement, to place the Ministry 
within the horns of such a dilemma. He could 
not but perceive that they were promoting his 
objects more effectually than he could himself; 
he saw that nothing could more essentially aid his 
designs than to urge them forward, and to pre- 
clude their retreat in the path they had so madly 
plunged into. He was not the man to forego 
these advantages for the indulgence of a premature 
personal triumph. He likewise knew that the 
occurrence of two dissolutions happening within 
twelve months was of itself a circumstance to 
throw a vast accession of power into his hands. 



His strength is tliat of the popular excitement j 
directed against estabHshed interests, wealth, and [ 
property : he fights his^battles at no cost ; therefore \ 
the oftener he can bring on a general engagement, 
the more he exhausts the resources ot'his opponerttS. 
By directing the cry of Reform and the Bill, fn j 
addition to all the peculiarly Irish topics of inBanj- J 
raation, he could shake the seats of all the mem- J 
hers returned by Catholic constituents, and evett* I 
where he did not dispossess them, might fort 
them to feel a sort of dependence upon him. 

We cannot know, of course, whether any spe- ] 
cific compromise was agreed upon ; such thing: 
can be easily carried on in a manner to defy at- 
tempts to fix tliem upon any one. We know, how- 
ever, that in this position of affairs, Mr. O'Conneil 
and the Ministry having been at open war, he 
declared warmly in favour of the Reform Bill ; 
that there was a dissolution ; that tlie elections 
passed ofFmuch more tranquilly, with less riot and 
outrage, in that volcanic country than in England. 
We know that Mr. CConnell supported the Bill 
candidates with all his influence, and at tliat criti- 
cal time maintained a truce with the Government 
upon every other subject of difference. We know 
that the result of the general election has been to 
fortify and augment his power in Ireland and in the 
House of Commons. 

Such being the position of this gentleman with 

the Cabinet, which owed its existence to his for- 

bearance, nothing could have been more embar- 
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rassingthan to have brought him up for judgment 
on his previous conviction. It was fortunate, 
therefore, that the dissolution was construed by the 
crown lawyers to deprive the court of the power 
of pronouncing a judgment upon a conviction 
under a statute whicli that dissolution abrogated. 
No provision had been made to continue the oper- 
ation of a law which had recently been found to 
arm the executive with so useful a power; and Mr. 
O'Connell stood released from the weight of the 
menaced judgment, and from the apprehension of 
any similar prosecution. 

At this time he adopted a measured tone of con- ' 
ciliation and partial approbation towards the Minis- 
ters, yet carefully guarding himself from taking a 
position among their regular supporters. He pre- 
served his separate and independent station, assist- 
ing the Reform Bill with every effort, whether by 
his votes, his interest, or his talents for debate; 
yet keeping aloof from any cordial union with the 
Whigs upon the general principles of their policy. 
Nor did the session proceed very far without ex- 
hibiting symptoms of the little real agreement 
between them, and evidence of the formidable 
accession of influence which the results of the 
elections had given to Mr. O'Connell. There 
arose two subjects of serious difference, in which 
the policy of the Government underwent the most 
pointed animadversion from him and from the 
Irish members who generally concurred with Jiim. 
These were Mr. Stanley's Registration of Arms' 



Bill ', and the Yeomanry Corps of Ireland. Tli0 J 
Hrst was a measure certainly of an arbitrary cha^ I 
racter, which could only be justified on the ground^ I 
of pressing state necessity, and which the higlies^ 1 
Tory might well have refused to pass as a pennajij ' 
nent law. In deference to the strongly expressed 
opinions of Mr. O'Connell and the other Irisfe 
members returned on the Catholic interest, thi^ J 
Bill, after having been postponed repeatedly, wM 1 
suffered to drop. f i, \ 

The question of the Irish yeomanry involved , 
the whole subject of those unhappy divisions of * 
party and religion which have so long distracted 
that country. The great remedy of the repeal of J 
the disabilities has failed entirely in reconciUi^ I 
them, to the deep disappointment of every frien^ ' 
of that country. Nothing could keep them iii 
check but a strong and firm executive. A weak, 
temporising, vacillating government allows both 
sides to acquire added strength, and nourislies 
every fcehng of unrestrained and bitter animosity. 
The Ministry in vain endeavoured to fall upon 
some course which should satisfy both the contend- 
ing divisions. It was placed in a difficult position : 
it leaned upon one side for its maintenance in 
office, and upon the other for the preservation of 
the peace and integrity of the empire. The Pro- 

> The Bill enacted that all arms in Ireland should be regis- 
tered, branded, and marked ; that any person having unre- 
gistered arms in his possession should be liable to a prosecution 
for a miBdemeanor ; and if it took place in a proclaimeii dis- 
trict, to traDsportation for seven years. i 
E 4 
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testaiits were alarmed and indignant. The mem- n 
bers in the Catholic and popular interest were (^ 
exasperated to the highest pitch at the refusal of r 
the Government to allow the printing of a petition 
from Waterford, praying that the yeomanry might 
he disarmed. They had, in consequence, meetings 
with Lord Grey, Lord Althorp, and Mr. Stanley ; i 
were very much dissatisfied with the arrangement i 
they proposed, and ahnost threatened to withdraw 
their support from them. Thus did this party, 
fostered by the present Cabinet, press upon and 
dictate to it; and such are the unequivocal warn- . 
inga it receives of the dangers upon which it is so (I 
obstinately rushing. Nor were the Protestants 
less irritated at the regulations proposed ; which 
would, they asserted, have the effect of placing the 
yeomanry at the mercy of their enemies, and 'tJ 
utterly destroying their efficiency. ' I will only 

1 The following extract from the report of Lord Grey's , 
reply to Lord Wicklow's question respecting these meetinga, 
and the intentions of GovcrnmeDt with regard to the yea- ' 
manry, strongly corroborates ray position of the weakoess of ;| I 
the Whigs, constantly oscillating between the conservative ^ 
parly and that of tlie movement. Alluding to the Irish mem- 
bers' threats of withdrawing their support, he says, — *' I cer- 
" lainly feel it my duty distinctly to state, that, if any threat 
" of that kind is held out, I am prepared to meet the conse- 
" quences ; that it may be in the power of a number of per- 
" sons, by combining against the Government, to force us from 
" our situation. ... 1 further state, that 1 may poEsibly be 
" forced to concur with tliose from whose policy I have most 
" dissented, in order to oppose measures tending to a aepar- 
" ation of the kingdom." — Mirror of Partiamejii, August 22. 
1&31, p. 1532. 
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further recall to my readers the support Mr. 
O'Connell lent to Lord Ebring;ton'3 motion for a 
resolution declaratory of confidence in the govenv- 
ment ; the compliment paid him of a silk gown 
and a patent of precedence ; the rumoured olfer to 
him of the Attorney-Generalship of Ireland; and 
the course he has recently again reverted to, of 
which the newspapers are full ; viz. open war with 
the executive. The epitome of Mr. O'Connell'SillJ 
history for 1831 is, that he was prosecuted to ijl 
conviction by the Government; that he laid it >t | 
under essential obligations to him ; that he sup- 
ported it, schooled it, thwarted it; was honoured: 
by it, and spurned it. Possibly in 1832, if indeed 
the catastrophe of the drama is not still nearer at 
hand, he may support it, and school it, and spurn 
it again. 

A review of our English domestic transactions 
for the last ten months will abundantly corroborate 
the opinions expressed in the preceding pages, that 
the Whigs, unable to sustain themselves alone, and 
having invoked, by their incantation of the 1st of 
March, the spirit of democracy to their aid, have 
ever since been its slaves. It has performed its 
engagements ; but it exacts, in turn, the fulfilment 
of the implied conditions of the contract. Hesi- 
tatingly, reluctantly, yet meekly, have those de- 
mands been complied with : each concession 
confirming the habit of submission, and diminish- 
ing the power of refusal or resistance ; each step 
widening the interval which separates them from 
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tlie true friends of British constitutional liberty -i 
the disciples of rational freedom. 

It is scarcely necessary, and might be tediou^^j 
to retrace events so recent, so public, the moral 
of which is so obvious, the conclusions from which 
are so incontestable. Need I dwell upon the in- 
advertence which crept so unwittingly into their 
Bill, by which at present half the 10/. constitu- 
ency would have been disfranchised, or by which 
prospectively the landlords and not the occupiers 
would have had the elective voice ; since, by the 
terms of the lease or agreement, they could at 
pleasure confer or withhold the privilege of voting ? 
Need I recall the promptness with which this mis- 
take was rectified, on its being pointed out by the 
loud voice of the multitude ? Need I remind my 
readers of the formation of the Unions, of the 
reciprocal civihties bandied between the chairman 
of the Birmingham Political Union and the Pre- 
mie, — of the still more memorable correspond- 
ence of Lord Althorp and Lord Jolm Russell 
with the same individual. Has any one forgotten 
the design of arming these bodies ? Do we not 
remember the meeting at which Sir Francis Bur- 
dett presided, or his subsequent retreat from an 
association which he found himself unable to con- 
trol ? The ashes of Bristol are still warm, — . 
Ixindon has scarcely recovered from the conster- 
nation into which the intended assembly of White 
Conduit House threw it. The Royal Proclamation 
against these political unions so favoured by the 
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Minister still puzzles us by its inconsistency with 
every previous act of his government, by its insu- 
lated and unconnected character. The King's 
Speech, invoking the loyalty of his subjects as a 
defence against the illegal powers of these formi- 
dable combinations, still vibrates on our ears. 
We cannot yet account for the late session of 
eleven days, — so inconvenient to the members 
of the Legislature, so useless as respects the ad- 
vancement of the public business, — except by sup- 
posing it a concession to the impatient demands 
of Mr. Place and the newspapers. These are 
notorious facts, the details of which are present 
to our memories: they require little commentary. 
Wem they to be received as indications of any 
settled course, of any adherence to fixed princi- 
ples of policy, of any intelligible and consistent 
plan for the government of this great empire, they 
would be riddles indeed. But when we take them 
as symptoms of the vacillation of men determined 
to bolster up the inherent weakness of the party 
now in power by the aid of allies whom they them- 
selves dread, — of men who once launched in a false 
direction, are constantly actuated by the secret 
desire of deviating from it, and as constantly forced 
again to revert to it, — we find them capable of the 
easiest and most natural explanation. We see 
that a great political party, long exiled from place, 
has, in its old age and decay, been unexpectedly 
summoned to the helm of the state. After half a 
century of professions they are called upon for 
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performance : it is a fearful arrear to discharge. 
Like some sect in religion, which nourishes through 
persecution or contempt a devoted attachment to 
its pecuhar dogmas, they have clung, amidst the in- 
difference of the nation, to their early party feelings. 
Their passions became enhated in the cause ; and 
they identified a triumph over their political oppo- 
nents with the prosperity of their country. Now that 
they are, at length, once more predominant, they 
have no dearer object than that of confirming and 
securing their victory over their ancient foes. 
But they find that the sources of their strength 
and popularity are dried up ; and it is only by pur- 
chasing, at a fearful price, the aid of their present 
auxiliaries that they can sustain the conflict. 
Those auxiliaries well know how necessary they 
are : they have none of the delicacy of forbearance ; 
they hate the Whigs while they serve them ; they 
serve them that they may finally overthrow and sup- 
plant them. The Ministry feel this ; but they are 
still ignorant of their weakness in the country j and 
they still fancy that the success of their Reform 
Bill would give them a permanent footing in tlie 
Government. 

At any rate, they flatter themselves that they 
will extinguish their rivals, — to eflect which, they 
could almost be content to perish themselves. 
When Samson overthrew the pillars which sus- 
tained the edifice, he was blind : he crushed his 
enemies, but he destroyed himself. 
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SECTION VI. 

PROSPECTS OF THE COUNTRY. 
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We gain a clearer and more precise idea of the 
extent of the changes which are in progress, — of 
the direction in which events are moving, — of the 
dangers with which we are menaced, by taking a 
point of departure from some recent period, and 
by estimating the altered condition in which we 
already find ourselves. Who could, in the month 
of April, 1830, have imagined the state of affairs in 
December, 1831 ? It would be a much less hazard- 
ous prophecy now to foretell a general continental 
war in the spring, than it would then have sounded 
improbable to have predicted — Louis Philippe on 
the throne of France, and Leopold King of the 
Belgians. The repeal of the Union, or even the 
separation of England and Ireland, would not be 
more extraordinary two years hence, than it would 
have appeared then to assert that Mr. O'Connell 
would shortly hold the fate of a British Ministry in 
his hands. The alteration of the law of primoge- 
niture — the expulsion of the Bishops — the aboh- 
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tion of the House of Lords — or even a yet more 
vital change in the form of Government, would 
scarcely be more sudden or extensive innovations 
than the Reform Bill. It would appear less sur- 
prising now, that London should be delivered over 
to the mercy of a ruflian mob, than it would then 
that the rabble of Bristol should have laid half that 
flourishing city in ashes. 

The truth is (it were vain to deny orconcealit), 
the stability of British institutions — the framework 
of British society — the foundations of our national 
glory and our national pre-eminence, have sus- 
tained a shock which even their firm texture may 
not be able to withstand. Risks and dangers which 
would very recently have appeared chimerical, even 
to the most apprehensive, now enter into the cool 
calculations of men of the firmest nerve and least 
imaginative characters. The foresight and wisdom 
of our countrymen have long taught them to pro- 
vide for the future J — the wisest now begin to 
doubt whether it may not be more prudent to enjoy 
the present than to trust to the future. There is 
something startling and disquieting in the indiffer- 
ence with which men now, in common conversa- 
tion, discuss and speculate upon events pregnant 
with the mightiest results. Changes which involve 
the fortunes of thousands — the permanence of our 
form of government — the happiness of our whole 
population — the rank of our country among nations, 
are made the subjects of every-day talk, and our 
minds are familiarised with the idea of them. 



We are put again upon proving those first prin- 
ciples of social order— upon defending those funda- 
mental elements of our own constitution, which we 
thought liad received the stamp of sterling value 
hy the universal assent of successive generations of 
our countrymen. There is no positive convulsion, 
there is no present calamity; but men's minds are 
filled witli gloomy foreboding and undefined feara. 
The props and fastenings which sustain and secure 
the machine of the state seem gradually loosening ; 
its cohesion is gently relaxed. Fanciful and rash 
innovations are proposed in the form of the Govern- 
ment ; but its essence and its vigour are suffered to 
evaporate. We have a new edition of the Reform 
Bill every month ; but we have not the sense of 
protection nor the confidence of security. We are 
disturbed every week with some new act of popular 
putrage and insubordination, met with a languid 
and nerveless spirit by the Ministry, encountered 
by them with a visible reluctance to exercise the 
vigorous powers of the law and of the state in their 
repression. Unprepared for so unaccustomed a 
policy, long used to confide in the energy and 
prudence of the executive, the possessors of pro- 
perty, the natural heads of the great interests in the 
country, whether agricultural, monied, commercial, 
or manufacturing, are paralysed and inactive. They 
do not yet understand such a total change in the 
course of the vessel ; they do not yet clearly see the 
point to which they are steering. Even in this 
country of newspapers and of quidniaics, a great 




proportion of the people have Uttlethe habit, in ord| 
nary times, of devoting any considerable attention 
to politics. Their observation is now aroused by 
something extraordinary; yet tliey do not quite 
comprehend the exigency which has awakened it. 
In our happy country, where peace, order, and inter- 
nal tranquillity have been established by a long and 
glorious prescription, men are ashamed : they fear 
the ridicule of their hearers in prognosticating such 
evils as revolution, civil war, and anarchy. There 
are those who say, Old England has ridden out so 
many storms, that we fancy she must get through 
this somehow or other. The payment of the divi- 
dends seems to the fimdholder as natural and certain 
as the recurrence of spring or the dawn of day. The 
dominion of the laws, securing property and person, 
appears almost as fixed and unalterable as that of 
those which regulate the movements of the physical 
world. The reason of the thinking part of the 
community shows them the reaHty of the peril ; but 
the imagination, which generally is more excur- 
sive, and outruns the reasoning faculties, has been 
80 chastened in this particular direction by the in- 
fluence of long habit, that it cannot readily picture 
such novel scenes. Olt splendid testimony to the 
excellence of those institutions wliich have so long 
preserved to our country a precious immunity from 
half the evils of humanity! Even when those 
blessings are most menaced, much of our danger 
arises from our slowness to imagine it possible that 
so sacred a palladium can be broken, and that our 



day can ftirnish the mournful exception to the esta- 
blished precedent of centuries. 

Another large portion of the nation waits with 
anxious expectation till the Ministry themselves, 
feeling the extremity of the danger, shall retrace 
their steps. These persons argue : — " A Cabinet 
*• identified with the Aristocracy, so deeply inter- 
" ested in the preservation of the great land- 
" marks of the Constitution, cannot suffer itself to 
•' be completely carried away by party spirit — to 
•• commit a sort of political suicide. It must intend 
*' to go only a certain length with the ultra-demo- 
" cratic party; and it will then take its stand and 
*• oppose them." This reasoning is plausible, and 
appears entitled to weight; but let no one trust it. 
It is contradicted by a uniform series of evidenced 

" There is a history id nil men's lives 

" Figuring the nature of llie times deceased, 

" The which observed, a man may prophesy, 

" With a near aim, of the main chance of things :iI101> 

*' As yet not come to life, which in their seeds '■ nAi 

" And weak beginnings lie intreasured." 

We watched, and waited, and hoped for this turn 
in affairs. There were successive periods at whicli 
it seemed probable that some such alteration might 
be adopted. 

I will not run the risk of wearying the patience 
af my readers by particularising them all, or by 
entering into details which must be present to the 
recollection of every person whose attention has 
been arrested by the eventful history of the last 




few months. But there is one of these epochs 
recent and reraarkable, there is one proof of the ob- 
stinacy and infatuation of the Ministers so striking, 
that I must be permitted to repeat it. The Poli- 
tical Unions had been coaxed, and corresponded 
with, and denounced, in turn. Their compli- 
ments had been acknowledged with gratitude by 
two of the Cabinet Ministers : the King had, f i-om 
the throne, made his solemn appeal to the loyalty 
of his subjects, to aid his efforts in their suppres- 
sion. — Mr. O'Connell had received his silk gown 
and his patent of precedence : he had recom- 
menced his inflammatory harangues against the 
Ministry which had thus crouched to him. Al- 
ready in Ireland were the signs of approaching 
civil war of no doubtful augury. Bristol had , 
been desolated by the fury of a frenzied rabbleg 
— London had been threatened with a simiW 
calamity. The House of Lords, and the Bench 
of Bishops, had been held up throughout the king- 
dom to the hatred of the populace. In this , 
state of things, a negotiation was set on foot boj 
tween the Cabinet and some of the most dis*^ 
tinguished and respectable of the Opposition 
Peers. Lords Harrowby and Wharncliffe, not 
indeed assenting to the abstract wisdom of such 
innovations, but moved by the pressing dangers 
and exigencies which had been created, agreed to 
admit an extensive measure of Reform — in shorty 
the present Bill, with modifications. I cannot give 
these facts as proceeding from authority, but i 
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transactions of the actual occurrence of which I 
have no doubt. If the Ministry had consented to 
abandon some of the most obnoxious clauses in 
their Bill, tliese noble Lords were, I believe, pre- 
pared to have made, to the preservation of the 
tranquillity and harmony of the country, a great 
sacrifice of their own abstract views and convic- 
tions. The treaty was broken off', and renewed 
again, it is said, at the instance of Government. 
How many motives of prudence, of conciliation, 
should have induced them to seek some amicable 
settlement of this question. Tiie condition of 
the country — the distracted state of the public 
mind — the immense division of opinion — the hos- 
tile array of whole classes to each otiier, — were 
calculated to startle the boldest: and, by a 
moderate concession of the extreme principles of 
their measure, they might have accomplished a 
Reform, exceeding in amount of change all that 
the country had ever dreamed of a few months 
back ; they might have carried it without violence 
through the Upper House. But, as in every 
case, the extreme councils carried it: they were 
so fettered by pledges, so much in awe of the 
more violent Reformers, and so bent upon pushing 
every thing to extremity with their ancient rivals, 
that this treaty was broken off. At the moment 
of its termination, they contracted a deeper re- 
sponsibihty, if possible, than on the 1st of March. 
I do not pretend to indulge in the conjectures and 
speculations which employ men's minds as to who 
F 2 



are the most leading or influential members of tJie 
present Cabinet — I do not wish to retail the cur- 
rent reports of differences and divisions between 
them, or to mention this name as being supposed 
that of the principal author of the Reform Bill, 
or another as that of a spirited and rising statesman, 
thwarted in his own views, and yielding a reluctant 
acquiescence to the policy pursued with regard to 
Ireland. All these anecdotes of the day are too 
vague and apocrypiial to be reasoned upon. But 
I may indulge in suppositions which are founded 
in human nature. We know that in every asso- 
ciation of individuals some take the lead ; we know 
that this ascendency is at first a matter of some 
strnggle and adjustment. Afterwards it is con- 
firmed and strengthened by habit. It is not always 
conferred on merit, but may be acquired by qua^. 
lities of temper, or accidents of circumstances. Ill' 
times of quiet and tranquillity, the superiority is 
most willingly accorded to intellect, and to mode- 
rate counsels. In periods of excitement, energy, 
pertinacity, and violence get the upper hand. 
When men are calm, they are swayed by their 
reason ; when they are heated, they are led by 
their passions. There is sufficient ground to sup- 
pose that the Cabinet has had its hesitations and 
its discussions, — it may be, its divisions : but the 
result has uniformly been, that the portion for 
advancing has carried it over that for receding ; 
the voice of moderation has constantly been 
silenced ; and whichever among the Ministers are 
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the most ready for extremes seem to rule the deci- 
aion of their colleagues. On every occasion where 
a course of conciliation towards their opponents, or 
one of involving themselves still deeper with the 
ultra-democratic party, has been presented to their 
choice, they have embiaced the latter alternative. 
They have been eager to secure themselves against 
retreat, or repentance, by iettering the exercise of 
discretion with the engagements of honour ; and 
their pledges have been the ratilication of a treaty 
of alliance with their Radical allies. They could 
not extricate themselves now from their toils with- 
out sucli a coutessiou of error, without such an 
exiiibition of inferiority, that I firmly believe no 
danger to the state, however pressing, would in- 
duce them to submit to. 

Still they have their internal mental reservation ; 
they stiJl have their point beyond whicii they do 
not intend to pass ; they have their delusion, that 
they can go a certain distance and then stop. They 
fancy that their Reform Bill, once passed, would 
tranquillise the country, and would give them, the 
iWhigs, that firm tenure of office, that influence in 
the House of Commons, which would render them 
independent of their present support, enable them 
to direct public opinion, and to govern according 
to their own inclinations. I frankly declare that 
I distrust the present Administration ; that I think 
them men inexperienced in affairs, possessing some 
address in parliamentary tactics and party manoeu- 
vres, but utterly deficient in the tact of goveiiimeat. 
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I fear their rash theoretical schemes of finana 
and I am apprehensive that they may impai: 
delicate structure of our national credit, upon which 
I firmly believe our commercial and manufacturing 
existence, and the whole security of property, are 
founded. I imagine that they have passed their 
lives in forming projects, which have never been 
brought to the test of practical application. There 
is a temerity in all their measures, which, to my 
perceptions, is not allied to the confidence arising 
from superior ability, but is downright reckless- 
ness. I think such qualities always pernicious in the 
conduct of affairs, and peculiarly hazardous in our 
own, which require infinite caution, forbearance, 
conciliation, and prudence, virtues to which their 
feults bear the least possible affinity. But yet, in 
the crisis in which their own headstrong course has 
placed the country, I could almost resolve to sup- 
port their Bill, if for one moment I could conceive 
it possible that it would, in this respect, realise th^ 
expectations. I should indulge a hope that, secure 
in the triumph of that ambition which they had 
gratified at so fearful a cost, they might revert to a 
policy less desperate, and to that code of the old 
Whigs from wliich they have so widely strayed. I 
should wish to flatter myself that they would, freed 
from the thraldom which they must feel so galling, 
rally their recruited forces round the remaining in- 
stitutions of the country, and defend the forms and 
the principle of constitutional monarchy. I would 
rather see the nation governed by the present 
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Ministry acting from the dictates of their own 
cooler judgment, than by the same men wholly de- 
pendent upon a violent faction, and urged forward 
beyond their own butter inclinations. If they did 
not gain wisdom, they might at least acquire firm- 
ness; — if they are unskilful and inexperienced, 
they might improve by a course of experimental 
practice upon the country, at a certain computed 
expense of prosperity. They might be educated 
for statesmen at the national cost. With such 
hopes and expectations, 1 might finally incline 
to the decision, that the state would be less injured 
by their confirmed power than by their protracted 
weakness. But those who coincide in my views of 
the actual state of parties will have to make no 
such election between different degrees of evil and 
descriptions of danger; they will not be tempted to 
compromise their hostility to the measure, in the 
vaui hope of emancipating the Ministry from a 
subjection which that act will, of all others, tend to 
confirm. No observations have led me to the con- 
clusion that the present Government is generally 
popular. They have done much to beg and court 
mob popularity ; but the immediate leaders of this 
power are not disposed to share it. They take 
their Reform Bill at their hands as a concession 
to their own irresistible strength, — the footing, in- 
deed, upon which the Ministry put it, — but it creates 
no enthusiasm for its authors. They are watched, 
on the contrary, with jealous vigilance and some 
suspicion. Among the upper classes of society, 




there is a widely spread hostility to men who areJ 
considered as placing in jeopardy all that is vaiu- 
able in civilised life. A variety of mercantile aod 
colonial interests are opposed to them ; and all Ire- 
land, Protestant and Catholic, is unanimous oft i 
that point alone. These are formidable masses!. | 
The whole conduct of the Ministry since they have 
held office has been such as to excite against 
them a steady and permanent feeling of distrust 
and opposition in different influential classes of the i 
community. They have not obtained the com* * 
mand, although they have received the temporary 
support, of that fleeting and unmanageable popular 
cry which they have themselves created into a 
fourth estate in the realm. If, as I have argued J 
in preceding parts of this essay, the Whigs were ail 
party who had declined in general influence and \ 
estimation in the course of the last forty years, J I 
do not think that the consequences of their latter ' 
policy have re-established them in the regard of 
the educated ranks, or even in the versatile affec- 
tions of the masses. In parliament they have not 
exhibited any of that commanding eloquence, 
those abilities of the first order, which attach people 
to the individual, and which kindle that enthu- 
siasm so absolutely requisite for men to inspire 
who hope to lead opinion in times like theses ■ 
Their first step was an arrangement by which theyi 
deprived their party of its great prop and stay in 
the House of Cojnmons. If they looked alone to 
their strength and influence in that assembly, and 



their permanent authority in the country, they 
never committed a grosser blunder than in re- 
moving Lord Brougham from that peculiar sphere 
of his greatness. They probably felt that, with a 
seat in the cabinet and a place on the Treasury 
bench of that House, whoever might have been 
the titular head of the Government, he would have 
been the real Prime Minister of England. This 
elevation might not have been agreeable to other 
members of the Government, or to the high aris- 
tocratic families of the Whigs. His removal has 
left Sir Robert Peel confessedly without a rival in 
the lower House in all the qualities of parliament- 
ary eloquence. The very consciousness of this 
undisputed authority has, perhaps, given to his 
speeches a loftier and firmer tone. Whether firom 
considerations of convenience, inclination, or ne- 
cessity, the ministerial bench during almost all the 
discussions seemed to observe a studied silence, 
and to impose the same curb upon their adherents. 
This policy has not tended to strengthen their 
influence with the country at large. They have 
not been sufficiently on the scene before the 
public. If the preceding remarks have any found- 
ation in truth, we have no reason to suppose that, 
even were their fatal measure to pass, the Ministers 
would upon a general election be materially 
strengthened, or rendered more able to act inde- 
pendently of their Radical allies. The result 
would probably be to reinforce the extreme demo- 
cratic party, at the expense of the conservative 
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interest, and perhaps of the Whigs themselv* 
lu the counties, a hot contest would be maintained 
between the Whigs and Tories ; and the latter, no 
longer having to fight against the cry of the Bill, 
would probably succeed in regaining much of 
their lost ground. In Ireland there would be a 
large accession of power to the movement. 

How can any stable government exist in tl 
country if a considerable majority of the proposed 
one hundred and five Irish members, confederated 
together under the guidance of Mr. O'ConneU, 
are ready to thwart and menace it, to force it to 
adopt their suggestions, and on the first favourable 
occasion to overthrow it ? Has not Lord Grey 
already acknowledged and endeavoured to resist 
this attempt at dictation ? ' And what is there in 
the last five months' experience which should in- 
crease liis confidence in their good intentions? 
Does not every post bring us reports of the me- 
nacing language and evidence of the hostile io- 
tentions of those upon whom, after having felt 
the use they make of their power, he is obstinately 
determined to confer a large addition to it ? In 
the counties of Scotland I should be rather inclined 
to think that the conservative interest would gain. 
In the metropolitan districts, and in all the mani*. 
facturing towns, the democratic factions woul 
make a mighty step in advance. 

Such are my anticipations of the Reform Bill, 
should it ever come into operation. They are 
I See quotations from his Speech; page ,52. 







founded upon the views I have endeavoured to 
explain throughout the whole of these pages, that 
the real ground of political division in this coun- 
try has become of a tar more comprehensive 
character than the ancient parties of Whig and 
Tory. Every event of recent occurrence serves 
to confirm this position : nor can we discover how 
this measure should work the miracle of creating 
adherents for the present Ministry, when the 
materials are not to be found in the country. 
There exists no possibility of forming a party, 
either in or out of Parliament, sufficiently power- 
ful to give independence to this Cabinet. In a 
House of Commons elected after their own 
scheme, they would find themselves placed, as 
they have been in this and in the last, under the 
necessity of leaning for support either upon the 
democratic party or the conservative. The 
difference would he, that the Tories would be 
weaker, and perhaps more determinedly hostile to 
them ; the democrats more powerful, and conse- 
quently more arrogant and imperious. It is pro- 
bable that the Ministry would continue to march 
forward at their dictation, until, having gradually 
given them all the requisite force, they should 
think proper to overturn it. The Whigs would 
disappear entirely as a separate body, and be in- 
corporated and identified with the movement. 

The approaching struggle in this country is one 
of classes and divisions in society, not of parties. 
It is the attack of the lower and a portion of the 



middling orders, incited and led on by demagogue: 
leaders, against existing institutions, against the 
nobility, the gentry, the property of" the countryr.] 
It is, in short, the spirit of levelling and of repub- 
licanism, arrayed against the antagonist principles 
of monarchy, against the distinctions of ranks, and 
the inequahties of fortune. For forty years this 
great contest has been going on in Europe; and thi» 
country has always sympathetically felt the con-r 
tagion. The Whigs have acted upon two perfectly 
en"oneous views, ■ — 'One, that they could make this 
terrible power subservient to their party objects^ 
the other, that they could satisfy it by concessions 
There is no event which has occurred, foreign or 
domestic, since the overtlirow of the Bourbons, in 
July, 1830, which has not tended to demonstrate 
the utter falsehood of these expectations. There it 
no single proof they can adduce since they have haA 
the control of affairs, no probable or plausible infers 
ence from any circumstance in the history of the 
last eighteen months, which can sustain or corro- 
borate their opinions. Every indication by which 
we can judge of the future (and in number they 
have not been wanting), every warning which could 
afford a lesson to rashness (and they have been fre- 
quent and solemn), have revealed to them the 
nature of the dark course upon which they are 
voluntarily entering. 

Throughout the whole Continent, every thing 
has tended to confirm the just and luminous views 
of the able author of an article in the North 
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American Review, that the contest between the 
extreme principles of absolute monarchy and re- 
publicanism is impending. Every thing has been 
adverse to the system of mixed institutions and of 
constitutional monarchy, which, in England alone, 
we had succeeded in establishing upon so firm a 
basis, and to which we have owed such long pros; 
perity. It is a great confirmation of the truth of a 
position when it is maintained by men of diame- 
trically opposite opinions. The writer above alluded 
to is, on this point, in strict accordance with the 
admirable defender of our English forms of govern- 
ment, whose profound essays upon these subjects 
have adorned some late numbers of the Quaiterly 
Review. He acutely remarks, that in all the recent 
movements on the Continent the absolute powers 
have stood firm, while those states in which the 
regal and representative forms were blended have 
been revolutionised. Miguel and Ferdinand are 
still seated on their thrones, while the dynasties of 
Bourbon and of Orange have been expelled. But 
there is still one final issue upon which the cause 
of constitutional monarchy on the Continent is now 
depending. Whatever may be the end of the 
administration of M. Casimir Perier, nothing can 
deprive him of the merit of great ability, energy, 
and rectitude. We cannot refuse to him the tribute 
of a warm and sincere admiration for the firmness 
with which he has adhered to a policy, which 
would be wise if it were practicable, and for the 
talent and sincerity with which he has defended 
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it. It is not to him that we would address the 
reproaches of vacilliition, of narrow views, of 
betraying by ignorance or incapacity the cause 
intrusted to his charge. Le Juste milieu has had 
in him an upright, a bold, and a skilful champion 
and if that principle is defeated, it is because the 
circumstances of France and of Europe forbid ^ta^ 
ascendency. But if an early and an intimati 
acquaintance with that country may entitle me tO" 
hazard a conjecture, it would be, that this gallant 
eflbrt to fix a term to the progress of social changes 
will fail ; that the endeavour to consolidate liberal 
and constitutional monarchy, and to place its insti- 
tutions in harmony with those of the rest of the 
continental powers, will prove abortive. I have 
come to this persuasion with deep regret ; since 
nothing would, in my opinion, have more promoted 
the interests of England, the peace of Europe, and 
the general happiness and improvement of mau- 
kind, than the assimilation of the nature of the 
French government to ours, instead of that of ours 
to hers. But the consequences of the Belgic re-n 
volt, still more than the change of the dynasty in^ 
France, will, I fear, disappoint such expectations. 

Constitutional monarchy, the weaker and middle 
principle, will be crushed, and the fearful conflict 
of military democracy and absolute sovereignty 
will begin. Gradually these two " armed doc- 
trines" have been arrayed against each other ; in- 
sensibly the neutral ground has been diminished j 
within the la'it eighteen months each has gained 
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strength; their difference haa become more marked, 
their hostility more confirmed : and I cannot flatter 
myselt'that the coming storm will be dispersed with- 
out bursting. 

The foreign policy of the Ministry has been en^ 
tirely founded upon the presumption of the final 
triumph and consolidation of the principles of M. 
Casimir Perier, and his system du juste milieu. It 
must be owned that fortune has favoured them in 
giving them so able, honest, and resolute a coadju- 
tor. His firmness and good faith have already pre- 
served them from signal mortification. When the 
Frencli troops had entered Belgium, if he had not 
braved the clamours of the movement party, by 
withdrawing them again as soon as the ostensible 
object of their entrance had been accomplished, 
farewell to all the Ministerial hopes of peace. We 
should have had a war of political proselytism and 
territorial conquest on the part of France, and a 
crusade against liberalism on the part of all the 
great Powers. Should a minister of such talent 
and decision of character, and of such patriotic and* 
moderate views, as M. Casimir Perier be over- 
thrown, they would find it difficult to resist so 
strong an evidence of the encroaching and insatiable 
nature of democratic aggression. Another import- 
ant article of their creed would be shaken by this 
event. In all their speeches and arguments they 
have exalted the middle classes, have courted 
their good opinion, and have calculated upon a 
support from them which those classes could never 
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afford them. The middle classes in France 
proportionably more influential than in England^l 
and they are the great reliance of M. Perier. Withr, 
them he hopes to withstand the army, eager for wari 
the Jacobins, eager for a republic ; and the extreme 
gauche, eager for place. But the whole history o1 
the Revolution proves, that the middle ranks, when 
separated from the upper, possessing the greatest 
vis inertice, not capable of sustained efforts, and 
governed more than any by narrow and personal 
considerations, have never preserved the contrcd 
and ascendency in public affairs. 

The statesman who surveys the shoals and rocki 
of the intricate and dangerous navigation before 
us, will not leave out of his estimate of probabilities 
that of some important change taking place in 
France, and of the democratic and war party ac- 
quiring a fresh momentum. He will carefully weigh 
the circumstances in which England may then be 
involved, and the delicate course she will have to 
steer. He will not forget that the national jeal- 
ousy, little felt by us, burns with unquenchable 
glow in the breasts of the great majority of the 
French people ; that nothing would be so popular 
with them as the humiliation of their great rival. 
He will, above all, recollect that the Radicals, the 
Political Unions, the National Associations, will 
derive from such an event increased confidence^ 
additional moral fiirce, and perhaps substantial aid. 

This brief glance at the situation and prospects 
of our country leads us to the following conclusions. 
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•—conclusions certainly the reverse of cheeiiiig or 
consolatory, but which wo are bound steadily to 
hold up to our eyes. We must contemplate them 
anxiously indeed, yet we ought to examine them 
carefully: we should not seek to disguise or to 
palliate to ourselves the reality of our difficulties 
and our dangers. It is by fully comprehending 
them, — by preparing our reason to meet them with 
prudence, — by bracing our nerves to encounter 
them with resolution, that we preserve the best 
chance of averting or of subduing them. 

First, That the consequences of the late changes 
on the Continent have been to revive the great 
struggle of 1799, of a levelling democracy aspiring 
to govern society upon theoretical principles, 
against the forms of monarchy, and the laws, insti- 
tutions, manners, and habits which their common 
feudal origin has so deeply ingrafted in the nations 
of Europe. That this struggle has been suspended, 
and an attempt made to conciliate the two hostile 
doctrines, by the erection of the throne of Louis 
Philippe, and by the sincere and enlightened policy 
of M. Casimir Perier. That this attempt is me- 
naced with failure, — since, on the one hand, the 
circumstances of the French Ministry are becoming 
every day more complicated ; and, on the other, the 
Absolute Powers find in the extreme precariousness 
of its existence grounds for refusing all confidence 
in the adherence of the French nation to its 
maxims. 

Secondly, That the British empire is, equally 
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with the Continent, the theatre of a conflict between ^ 
these opposing principles. That in England 
spirit of rational and wise freedom, an inftision of 
democracy, had been so happily mingled with the 
feudal laws and institutions, as to produce the i 
greatest amount of prosperity ever enjoyed by a I 
people. That in proportion to the security so 
long possessed, to the stupendous but artificial 
structure of wealth, of credit, of commercial and 
manufacturing greatness built upon it, would be i 
the ruin and the misery, national and individual, 
consequent upon any convulsion. That the idea 
of its being possible to accomplish tlie ultimate 
views of the democratic party with regard to 
Ireland, the church, the magistracy, the corn laws, J 
a vast reduction of taxes, &c. without an entire | 
breaking up of the whole frame of society, is per* 
fectly chimerical. 

Thirdly, That the present imminent danger of ' 
the country from such a destructive influence 
arises from the alliance which has been established 
between this party and the executive. Feeling 
itself too weak to stand alone, the latter has sought 
some point of agreement which should unite the 
democratic leaders with it. Having found this in 
the Reform Bill, or rather Iiaving given them the 
great bonus of the Reform Bill, it has rendered i 
itself absolutely dependent upon them. 

Fourthly, We should in vain look for a dissolu- 
tion of this confederacy in the event of its passing, 
The thrftldom of the Whigs would be more con- 



firmed, and their power to retrace their steps 
less. 

I cannot alter my conviction that the triumph 
of that measure, and the great transfer of political 
power which would take place under it, would, by 
legislative enactments, and under the forms of 
legality, effect the entire subversion of the English 
constitution in a very few years. 

But there is a yet nearer peril. The Reform 
Bill, without regarding its ultimate consequences 
or operation, is a trial of strength, is a great pitched 
battle, between the friends of the existing order 
of society and the advocates of extensive and in- 
definite innovation. That battle lost, and 1 doubt 
the power of soon fighting another with any chance 
of success. The moral effects of victory are gene- 
rally more important than the immediate advan- 
tages. The force and spirit of the friends of the 
constitution would be broken, not again to he 
rallied till their ranks were recruited by the tardy 
repentance of a disappointed, undeceived, and 
ruined nation. I have no expectation that the 
party of the movement, that the great leaders of 
agitation, would, while flushed with success, be 
contented to push their advantage by the slow 
warfare of motions in Parliament, and bills and 
debates alone. They would precipitate events, and 
move with the accelerated step of confident hope 
and impatient ambition. It is in the nature of 
disorders of this kind that they hasten to a crisis. 
Tlie causes once put in action, surprise by the 
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suddenness of their results. Movements of thii 
character strictly observe the rule of dramatic 
composition, to deepen in interest, and in the vi- 
vacity of the action, as the piece proceeds. The 
end, although foreseen, is more speedy than wasjl 
calculated upon. 

I have no idea that we shall wait for Vote by-J 
Ballot till the year 1835 ; or for Annual Parliament* 1 
till 1840; or for the expulsion of the Bishops tiUj 
18U6 ; or for the abolition of the House of Lords' I 
till 1852. I do not precisely know in what manner j 
but I will venture to foretell that we shall advance 
at a less tedious and dilatory pace. We shall not 
be tantalised by unreasonable delay, or by the pro- 
voking discovery that the results of the great heal- 
ing measure will only be felt by imperceptible , 
degrees, and known to a succeeding generation*.. 
We may fairly hope to see them realised beforey 
Time has robbed us of much more of our allotted^ 
span here- 

The good sense of England has slept soundlyj itJ 
has slept long: it is time that it should rousetl 
itself. The ultimate reliance, the sole hope of this-^T 
great country, must be in its restored and awakened 
energies. Never was there a greater error than in 
the assertion, that the intelligence of the com- 
munity is favourable to the schemes of the demo- j 
cratic leaders, or to the Reform Bill of the Whigs; 
but that intelligence is torpid and overborne. If 1 
the body of the people, misled by the watchword I 
and clamour of faction, continue blind to the delu- 
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sions and absurdities which have been promulgated, 
and obstinately bent upon staking the largest sum 
of prosperity ever enjoyed by a people upon this 
insane speculation, their ruin may be consummated. 
Never did a nation enter the dark road of revolu- 
tion with less justification — never was so desperate 
a risk so wantonly incurred. 

Those who love and have admired their country 
still hope that her virtue, her intellect, and her 
courage, may save her from the most cruel cala- 
mities. Should they be disappointed, they will have 
the grief of lamenting her fall, and the bitterness 
of believing that she deserved it. 

While a hope remains that, by persevering efforts, 
by the continual appeal to the experience of the 
past, and the evidence of the present, she may be 
awakened to the reality of her danger, and to a 
juster estimate of her actual blessings, may those 
efforts not be relaxed. Should they still ultimately 
fail, no self-reproach will mingle itself with the 
melancholy with which the friends of the British 
Constitution, and of rational freedom, will echo the 
sentiment of the patriotic, accomplished, and virtu- 
pus Falkland, — ** I am weary of the times, and 
*' foresee much misery to my country." 
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SECTION VIL 

POLITICAL FATALISM. 



** In tbe lecond centuiy of the Chiif turn era, the empire of Rome compre- 
" headed the fabest part of the earth, and the most cifilised portion of man- 
'< kind. Tbe ftontfen of that extensiTe monarchy were guarded by andent 
<* renown Hud diaeqplinBd faloor.'* — * Opening (f Oibboii*< ZRslory. 



Sy a tacit agreement, the discussion of abstract and 
speculative questions is seldom introduced in the 
House of Commons. That great assembly affords, 
indeed, to its members a wide latitude of argument, 
and tolerates, where there is real intellect arid 
mental power, almost every variety of style and 
manner in which it may be conveyed. Like every 
other distinct and separate body, it has its own 
characteristics, its peculiar tone, its conventional 
language, and its established Parliamentary mod^ 
of treating subjects. It might often happen that 
men of sense and ability, failing to catch the proper 
spirit of the place, might not make a due impres- 
sion upon it : yet, upon the whole, it has less tech- 
nical pedantry, and receives with a more compre- 
hensive indulgence the contributions of every 
diversified kind of talent, than any other profes- 
sion or community of individuals I am acquainted 
with. But, as I said before, it has a great indis- 
position to entertain debates upon general and 
theoretical propositions. Nor is this either extrsk^ 
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ordinary or unreasonable. An assembly which is 
charged with concerns so multifarious and import- 
ant values its time, — perhaps indeed not so much 
as it ought, — but still so much as to be unwilling to 
consume it in gladiatorial encounters between rival 
systems of philosophy, from which no immediate 
practical result can be obtained. It is also the 
more disinclined, fi"om a consciousness that it is 
unsuited for the calm and deliberate investigation 
of abstract doctrines. It is composed chiefly of 
men engaged in the active pursuits of life, whose 
talents and whose faculties have been exercised 
upon its busy realities. They have not the habits 
of mind which particularly incline them to the ex- 
amination of such abstruse and barren subjects; 
nor, if they possessed ever so strongly the taste, 
would they select the House of Commons as 
the proper theatre of its display. However well 
calculated that assembly may be for eliciting 
the most luminous views, and bringing forward 
the most valuable information upon the various 
subjects of legislation and policy submitted to it, 
yet its province is proximate rather than remote 
causes. Chains of reasoning of a very refined 
nature are not readily understood or followed 
amidst the excitement and the bustle of that great 
focus of the interests and the passions. Fallacies 
may easily creep in undetected when the proposi- 
tions are of so abstruse a nature and take the 
hearers unawares. It is from these feelings that 
Parliament, not unwisely, seems to exact of its 
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members to study the metaphysics of politics else»1 
where, and to come there to put in practice the 
conclusions at which they may have arrived upon 
the elements of the science. It arose, probably, 
from the want of thus adapting himself to the pari-l 
ticular atmosphere of the House, and from a lovfi>f 
of too comprehensive and general a mode of arguira 
ment for the meridian in which he used it, tha#| 
Mr. Burke himself does not seem to have possessed I 
all the weigiit in Parliamervt to which his rare | 
powois should have entitled him. 

'I 

" Too deep for his hearers, be went on refining, 

" And tliouglit of convincing, whilst they thought of dining." 

However we may be disposed to acquiesce in thof 
propriety of this habitual forbearance, yet it wswl 
impossible to listen to the debates upon the question 
of Reform, which have engrossed our attention 
during the last year, without often feeling that the 
real points of difference between the disputants 
took their origin from a remoter source tlian their 
arguments embraced. We must often have per-. I 
ceived that, however first principles were discarded* ' 
from our Parhamentary discussions, it was in them 
that the real gist of the matter lay; and that it was 
impossible ever to come to any conclusion as long 
as the bases upon which the two parties stood were 
totally different, and yet were never compared 
together. 

Among the speeches which have attracted the I 
largest share of the public attention upon this sub- 



ject, and which have been received with a well 
merited admiration both in and out of the House, 
were four very beautiful aud finished orations 
delivered by Mr. Macaulay. His literary reputa- 
tion had aheady been celebrated; and at a time 
when Parliamentary talent of a high order is rare, 
when so many of our stars in public life have lately 
set in the night of the tomb, it is natural that our 
expectations should be excited by his briUiant suc- 
cess. Yet the preceding observations are, I think, 
eminently applicable to bis speeches; and they 
appear to me to be throughout built upon peculiar 
theories and assumptions which are either doubtful 
or erroneous. In frankly stating my impressions, 
and offering the remarks which suggested them- 
selves to my mind on hearing these powerful efforts 
of his eloquence, I hope that I may be allowed to 
express my sincere respect for his talents, and to 
declare the total absence of all feeling of political 
hostility (personal could not exist) with regard to 
him. If I have permitted any bitterness of senti. 
ment towards the present Ministry to appear in 
the preceding pages, it was because I have found 
it difficult to suppress all irritation towards men 
whose policy I steadfastly believe tends to unsettle 
every institution of my country, to lower it in the 
scale of nations, and to bring home to the fireside 
of every private man possessed of competence 
danger and misfortune. But towards Mr. Macaulay 
no such emotions can exist, — he shares none of 
their responsibility ; and I am prepared to follow 
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him in the somewhat excursive course of hii 
lime speculations in no other spirit than that of 
calm and earnest enquiry. One observation he 
must pardon. Every ailowance should be made 
for the warmth of excited feelings and the ai'dour 
of debate j but if he seriously believes that all who 
may not be inclined to acquiesce in his theories 
upon the progress of human society, or in the prac- 
tical conclusions he deduces from them, are narrow- 
minded, interested, and bigoted, it is not they 
who lie most under the imputation of intolerance 
and bigotry. .1 

The speeches to which I refer are characterised] 
by great variety and force of language ; by a bril- 
liant and happy, though rather frequent, use of 
antithesis ; and by much richness and aptness of 
illustration. They were delivered with the utmi 
energy and impetuosity of manner. They havi 
the attraction of appearing to emanate from the' 
deepest conviction, and of being the offspring of an 
ardent and sincere enthusiasm. The torrent of 
his eloquence, in its rapidity and its strength, 
formed no bad type of that resistless power of 
opinion which constituted its leading topic. Ye^ 
notwithstanding the copiousness of their diction, 
and the diversity of their embellishments, the four 
orations are remarkable for a great similarity, almost 
identity, in the course of their arguments and their 
train of thought. More even than the speeches of 
the Ministers themselves, they are liable to the 
reproach of only considering the question o 
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liamentary Reform in the abstract, without any close 
leference to this particular measure. They may be 
described as a series of essays upon the progress of 
human society, founded upon peculiar theories with 
regard to the principle of improvement and the 
developeraent of civilisation. 

Reviewing the history of our country through the 
long vista of ages, — remarking the steady advance 
which it has made in all the acquirements of intel- 
lect, of the arts, of science, — dwelling upon the 
increase of its wealth, upon the diffusion of its in- 
telligence, and upon the ameliorations which, at 
successive periods, have been effected in its institu- 
tions, — he arrives at the conclusion that this is a 
similar alteration, called for by the irresistible de- 
mand of the growing wants and desires of the nation. 
Pursuing an obvious but not less striking analogy 
between the growth of communities and of indivi- 
duals, he tells us that time has brought one of those 
periods of inevitable change, resembling the differ. 
ent stages of life in the human fi-ame ; he assures 
us that we can no longer acquiesce in our ancient 
modes of government, more than the man can be 
satisfied with the rattles and playthings of the child. 
As he considers that this change is called for by the 
advancing march of society ; so he inculcates that 
prompt compliance with the irresistible demand 
■will be attended with a vast corresponding im- 
provement Restored harmony between the people 
and their institutions ; a cordial union between the 
different classes in the country ; " a long series of 
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" tranquil and happy years, in which we shall liav< 
" a popular government and a loyal people, 
" which war, if war be inevitable, shall find us *! 
"united nation, — of years pre-eminently distin- 
" gulshed by the decrease of public burdens, and 
" by those species of peace victories which, more 
" than the most splendid military successes, contri-' 
" bute to the true prosperity of states and the gloryi 
" of statesmen ;" — these are among the rewards 
of obedience he promises to us. On the other 
hand, nothing can be more fatal than the attempt 
at resistance,— nothing more blind, rash, and infa- 
tuated than the slightest opposition to this mighty 
power. " The feeble cries of individuals will be 
" lost in the uproar of the torrent; and they who 
" seek to stem its violence will be destroyed and 
" swept away by its resistless force." He trac( 
the fate of Charles I. and of Louis XVI. to ni 
faults of character in them, and to no unjustifiabl 
violence in their destroyers, but to the mere eiM 
deavour to stand still while society was pressing om 
His spirit of improvement is an irritable and re»l 
vengeful deity, punishing with relentless severiti 
the crime of resistance to its absolute will. Ol 
stacles cannot stop, but they may exasperate it. 
Under such provocation, it may assume an aspect 
only distinguishable by a nice philosophical di»i' 
cemraent from that of the spirit of destruction. It. 
may proceed to the accomplishment of its objei 
through blood and massacre ; the overthrow of th< 
throne, the prostration of the aristocracy, riotji 
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confiscation, and the entire dissolution of social 
order. Such are the penalties which Mr. Mac- 
aulay denounces against those, — such is the fearful 
responsibility, — such the tremendous rislc wliicli 
they incur, who do not agree in his views of the 
Reform Bill, and who have the temerity to declare 
their own opinions, and to act upon their own 
judgment. 

This attempt to paralyse all resistance, by pro- 
claiming the invincible character of the opposing 
force, reminds me of one with whom Mr. Macaulay 
will not be affronted at being compared, although 
it is with one who did contrive to guide and to 
govern most despotically public opinion itself. 
How often have we read in the bulletins of Napo- 
leon similar declarations of the futility and madness 
of opposition, and of the irresistible ascendency of 
his destiny ! Yet the snows of Russia and the 
plains of Waterloo furnished another to the long 
list of proofs tliat there is no earthly power, — 
neither that of military genius, nor of despotic 
sway, nor of democratic violence, nor, alas! that 
of reason and virtue, — habitually and permanently 
invincible. 

Such is the epitome of Mr. Macaulay's system 
as embodied in his speeches. They are diversi- 
fied, indeed, with some episodes in the shape of 
attacks upon Sir Robert Peel and upon the late 
Government, which occurred so regularly as ap- 
parently to induce the Right Honourable Baronet 
to imagine, as may be inferred from his expression 



*' sweltering venom," that he was the object of a 
cherished and rooted dislike. I have heard a 
more probable explanation, — that the Honourable 
Gentleman, confident of his own powers, and re- 
garding Sir Robert Peel as the most distinguished 
member of the House, early endeavoured to single 
him out, and aspired to the honour of contending 
with him. But I think that, in the preceding 
sketch, I have not unfaithfully rendered his opinions. 
It will be easily conceived how noble a field they 
present for the display of a fervid and brilliant 
eloquence, or how much they are calculated to 
carry away the judgment of his hearers. The 
various stages of our national progress, successively 
brought forward by one well versed in our history, 

— the appeal to our patriotism in the description of 
our actual greatness, — the indistinct yet attractive 
pictures of a greater improvement and an additional 
amount of prosperity, — the dark and menacing 
threats of the consequences of pertinacious oppo- 
sition, were all topics of great capability. These 
have been presented with much force, and in a 
variety of shapes, throughout his different orations ; 
but there is, as I have observed, a great uniformity 
in the general ideas which pervade all. When he 
tells us that the people and their institutions re- 
semble new wine in old bottles that will burst 
them, that a time will come when the represent- 
ation of Gatton and Old Sarum will appear as 
monstrous as the worship of Thor and of Odin, 

— when he asserts that it is as impossible to bring 



back the thoughts and feelings of men to what 
they were as to fetter the winds or to alter the 
course of the planets, — he equally presents the idea 
of an irresistible movement and an over-ruling 
necessity. AH arguments derived from the pre- 
sent happiness and prosperity of the country he 
brushes aside ; every appeal to experience upon 
the excellence of our institutions he disregards. 
So the government of Louis XVI., he replies, was 
positively better than that of Louis XIV. ; yet it 
was less in accordance with the times, and there- 
fore it fell ; so Philip de Comines declared that the 
EngHsh were the best-governed people in the 
world ; and so Montesquieu repeated, after our 
form of government bad undergone the greatest 
changes, " We have been so well governed that 
we must be better governed." 

This improvement marches but in one direction, 
that of an extension of tile democratic power. 
Democracy is improvement, and improvement is 
democracy ; and society will reach its acm6 when 
it arrives at the goal of a perfect and pure 
Republic. " He is fully convinced that the time 
has arrived, at length, when a great concession 
must be made to the Enghsh democracy." 

These doctrines appear to me, in their practical 
application, to be difficult and dangerous. They 
lead to conclusions far more extensive than those 
to which Mr. Macaulay at present confines them. 
Whenever discontent should happen to be general, 
whenever a government should happen to be un- 
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popular, however fleeting or unfounded the eaui 
may be, it would be iiard to distinguish between 
the cry thus raised and one of these great and inevi- 
table movements of the human mind Mr. Macau- 
lay contemplates. These real sterling movements 
would soon have a great number of counterfeits. 
Every clever demagogue would proclaim an im 
sisttble necessity and a mighty crisis ; and the pi 
valence of the opinion might create the crisis^ 
One of tliese vast changes ought, Mr. Macaulay 
will admit, to take place at intervals few and far 
between ; but they would be apt to reproduce each 
other, till the advantage would be lost by the fre- 
quent repetition of the shock. In July, 1830, France 
had one, and a dynasty was overthrown because it re- 
sisted; but Louis Philippe does not seem thoroughly 
firm, though he has been preferred to the throne 
by the advancing spirit of the age. The milliouF, 
for 30 mighty a mass really seem subject, when once 
set in motion, to proceed in a course extremely 
irregular and erratic. While Mr. Macaulay coi 
pares their freaks to the fixed revolutions of 
planets, I think they rather resemble one of th^ 
same celestial bodies faiily breaking away from 
orbit, and tumbling about the solar system, to ti 
utter derangement of its harmony. 

But it is not alone in the difficulty and dan] 
of its application that the defect of this theoi 
exists. I cannot but think that it involves mui 
that is mistaken and fallacious in principle, that 
is founded upon erroneous deductions from tl 
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past history of mankind. It seems, first, to rest 
upon the assertion that nations are uniformly pro- 
gressive. 

Secondly, That it is a necessary consequence of 
their past improvement that tliey should require 
from time to time extensive clianges in their forms 
of government, — that a sort of national and pohtical 
instinct leads them to seek what will be most 
beneficial to them. No opposing force can finally 
prevent their obtaining the object of their desire. 
No wise or good government will attempt to coun- 
teract a tendency so irresistible in its power, and 
so benignant in its nature. Its proper sphere is 
limited to the choice of the time and extent of 
concession ; so tliat the wishes of the majority may 
always be complied with, and sometimes antici- 
pated. 

Thirdly, That the advance of civilisation and 
the extension of democracy will always be co- 
existent ; and that that state is the most prosperous 
where the greatest degree of democracy can be 
made to subsist with order. 

There appears to me to lurk in the whole of the 
arguments of Mr. Macaulay a fallacy founded upon 
bis admission of the first proposition, which he seems 
to confuse with the principle of the progressive 
nature of man. 

If there is one opinion to which more than 
another I cling with fondness, and on which I 
entertain an absolute conviction, it is in the vast, 
the almost unlimited, expansiveness of tiiis noblest 
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faculty of our race. It is a persuasion so elevating ' 
and so consolatory, so intimately blended with our 
highest prospects, that I would not relinquish it at 
any price. It is the peculiar, the distinguishing 
characteristic of the human species. Many of the 
other properties of intelligence are shared, in some 
faint degree, by the inferior orders in the creation j 
but this is the sole undivided privilege of man. No 
other being, of whom we have any knowledge, 
possesses a particle of it ; and if we share it at all, it 
must be with beings of another world, and probably 
a higher nature. The mode by which this sublime 
intellectual faculty operates is plain to our observ- 
ation, however wonderful it may be in its ultimate 
and stupendous results. "VVe learn what our fathers 
taught us, and we add to it what we discover our- 
selves. The next generation inherits the accumu- 
lated store. Much, very much, is indeed lost in 
the transmission ; but still enough is retained to 
render the stock an increasing one. Each succeed- 
ing age receives from the last more than that one 
did from its predecessor. The human mind has a 
surprising power of condensing and appropriatnig 
to itself the acquirements of the past : we are con- 
nected with those who have gone before us by a 
thousand fine and impalpable threads. It is not 
alone through the agency of books that this com- 
munication is carried on between the past and the 
present, though it is the most direct and evident 
means. The philosopher may find it a matter of 
interesting speculation to trace the workings of this 




pervading influence in the humblest and most me- 
chanical operations, as well as Jn the most profound 
sciences. We note the successive steps by which 
the mighty scheme of the planetary system, the 
laws of motion, the revolutions of the seasons, the 
causes of the natural phenomena, have been rendered 
intelligible to the perceptions of so short-lived a 
being as man. When we read the contemporary 
history of Rome or of Greece, we are astonished at 
our capability of thus identifying ourselves with 
times and events — thus sympathising with persona 
and feelings which have passed away. But it is 
not in these sublime walks of learning and science 
alone that the inheritance of the past benefits the 
present generation. There is not an article of 
mortal fabric, a production of human industry 
which we daily use and aie surrounded by, which 
is not formed by the united ingenuity and inven- 
tion of successive races of men. The commonest 
day labourer is taught, in the round of his agricul- 
tural employments, modes of abridging his toil, and 
of better executing his work, which he could never 
have devised himself^ and some of which may, for 
aught we know, be derived from the time of Alfred. 
The sailor secures his ropes by some twenty or thirty 
knots, and jams, and splices, scarcely less necessary 
to the navigation of his ship than the compass or the 
quadrant, which nobody but a sailor ever learns to 
make — which no modern sailor has ever invented 
— which no book has ever taught them, and which 
perhaps have been handed down from father to 
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son since the days of the Roman galleys. It 
thus that, in the great scheme of Providence, we 
depend upon the past. The history of man is that 
of a constantly augmenting power and dominion of 
the moral over the material world ; but the fulcrum 
of his lever rests upon the preceding achievements 
of his species. We are wiser than our ancestors, 
not because we are individually superior to them, 
but because we know what they knew, and we add 
to it what we ourselves acquire. Could a genera- 
tion be suddenly divorced from its records, remem- 
brances, and traditions, — could a draught of tl 
watersof Lethe be given toit, — it would be wretchi 
and contemptible ; it could not exist, but would 
perish miserably, if thrown upon its own single 
resources. The greatness, the dignity, the glorjf 
of the human species is, that it reanimates and ei 
bodies the past in the present. In carrying on tl 
sublime intercourse — in receiving and transmitting 
this mighty inheritance, the soul seems gifted with 
an unlimited faculty of expansion ; a precious evu 
dence of its divine origin and of its immor) 
nature. 

. "When we trace the operation of this principli 
we find that it is by no means uniform and steady. 
Particular periods and whole nations will be uos 
marked by any sensible advance. The Asiatii 
tribes, either from an inferior moral organisatioi 
or from the influence of climate and govenimeni 
seem perfectly stagnant ; indeed, there exit 
among them remains of a much higher degree q£ 
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science tiian they are at present possessed oi'. The 
fall of the Roman empire produced a decidedly 
retrograde movement, which was not surmounted 
for centuries. We may hope that tlie great ac- 
quirements of modern civilisation are spread over 
so many portions of the globe — divided among 
so many nations — guarded by so much powei^ 
that they are safe from sucii a cMivulsioti : but 
circumstances may powerfully accelerate or im- 
pede their march. Jnst as a nation continues to 
advance, although individuals remain subject to 
disease and death ; so the human race will proceed 
forward in their allotted course, although nations 
should decay or perish. It is this position which 
never seems present to the mind of Mr. Macaulay^ 
and which gives to all his brilliant declamation the 
defect of entirely begging the question. He ai^ues 
as if nations were impelled forward by an acce- 
lerating impulse of improvement in one direction 
forever; and that whoever opposes the impulse, 
proclaims a vain and fruitless hostility to improve- 
ment. Grant him these two propositions, and his 
speeches would be as conclusive in reasoning as 
they are beautiful and eloquent in style and 
language. But man proceeds in his career with a 
less even and uninterrupted pace. There are many 
eddies and back streams in the great current of 
human progress. If nations were always progres- 
sive, Cairo would now be the metropolis of the 
civilised world, Athens far exceed Paris, and Lon- 
don would shrink into insignificance before the 
H 3 
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majeaty, the wealth, the refinement, and iiitelHgem 
of imperial Rome. He contemplates nothing bul 
a-great social amelioration, retarded for a momei 
by the futile and vexatious opposition of an ignt 
rant and interested faction. But we tell him thi 
we oppose the lloform Bill, not because we ar«1 
opposed to improvement, but because we think thai 
the Reform Bill is not an improvement. He dwell 
on nothing but the growth of communities : — haS' 
hfe never thought of their decay ? He speaks to us 
of future dock-yards in the Hebrides as large as 
those of Liverpool, and of manufacturing towns 
Galway as populous as Manchester. Is it ni 
equally within the range of probability, equally 
consonant to history and experience, that the dock- 
yards of Liverpool may themselves be empty? — that 
England and Ireland may be two weak and warrinj 
Republics, or submissive dependencies of France 
of Russia ? Has he ever traversed the silent streeta' 
of Bruges, or surveyed the deserted palaces of 
Venice, that he thus arrogates for his country A 
perennial flow of wealth, of prosperity, and of great- 
ness, independent alike of the force of external 
circumstances and of the consequences of her own 
acts? 

We believe that a people, like an individual, 
be subject to lamentable errors; we believe thai 
they may mistake their own interest, and that 
may inflict, through their delusion, a deep and per-, 
manent injury on their welfare. We know that the 
destinies of humanity will not be changed by tlia 
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passing of the iletbrm Bill j but the iiite of England 
may. States, like persons, are the makers or the 
marrers of their own fortunes ; they may do wrong 
as well as right ; they must incur the responsibility 
of their own deeds. If they fall in the struggle, 
they are trampled upon and forgotten. The 
chasm which they leave will be speedily filled up. 
Nature is always prompt to repair breaches. The 
place which Great Britain has so proudly occupied 
may be seized by America, France, or Kusaia. 
Her commerce may be transferred to other shores j 
her wealth may be drained into other channels j 
her power may pass into other hands. The per* 
mauent interests of civilisation might not lose, ~ 
she might make room for others. With her great- 
ness, her pride, and her strength, she is herself an 
aristocrat among nations. The levelling spirit 
might be gratified by her overthrow : but we are 
Englishmen — ■ we have no concern with such cos- 
mopolitism. With our best faculties and judgment 
we must promote her interest, her glory. The 
exclusive preference of country, if it be selfishness, 
is the selfishness of patriotism. The reason and 
the fancy may rove unrestrained ; but Providence 
has assigned narrower limits to our affections, our 
sympathies, and our duties. 

This, then, is our first difierence with Mr. Mac- 
aulay. He argues that, because England has 
grown and flourished in a series of ages, from a 
rude and barbarous people, into a great, free, pros- 
perous, aM civilised empire, — l^(;ause at differed* 
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periods of her history she has effected considerable 
changes in her Constitution, and has received fresh 
impulses from them, — it necessarily follows that 
the present alteration in her Constitution demanded 
by the popular voice will have a similar effect. 
We reply, that this reasoning might hohl good if 
we had no experience of any other community than 
our own : but that it has been sufficiently proved 
that nations can go backward as well as forward ; 
that we find no parallel for the present state of 
things in any former period of our own history; 
that our situation is extremely critical — the edifice 
of our prosperity lofty indeed, but its foundations 
somewhat precarious ; that we are surrounded by 
nations jealous of our greatness, and anxious to 
rival our commerce ; and that we refuse to adopt 
his conclusions, or to consider the measure as tendn 
ing to good, from the mere fact that it is clamor- 
ously demanded by a power which we may not be 
able to resist. The most despotic government is 
that wliicii aspires to coerce opinion. The doctrine 
most destructive of the energy and independence 
of the human character is that of the Turk, who 
beheves that every thing is pre-ordained, who sees 
hia house on fire, or the plague approaching hia 
threshold, mutters an invocation to Allah, says it is 
the will of Heaven, and resigns without effort his 
property to the flames, or exposes without precau- 
tion his person to the contagion. Little as the 
liberal and enlightened member for Calne may 
|tsr:Geiy.fi.hi9 resemblance. to, these objects, probably 



of his aversion ami contempt, and ditfeient as may 
be t!ie road by which be travels, I cannot but see 
a siniilarity between the conchisions at wiiich he 
arrives, spurred on by his impetuous enthusiasm,' 
and these of the despot and the predestinarian. 
He says, " Your opinions are opposed to the great 
body of intelligence in the country; therefore they 
are false, and you must not entertain them." This 
is tlie absolute censorship of the body of intelli- 
gence. He says, " Whatever may be your opinions, 
you must make no efforts to assert or to maintain 
them ; for they are opposed to a great moral deve- 
lopement, to the irresistible progress of things, to 
a power immutable in its decrees, and as invariable 
in its march as are the fixed laws of the material 
world." In what does this differ from the fatalism 
of the Mussulman? We think thai: we profess a 
sounder and more practical philosophy, that we 
follow the dictates of a higher and purer moral 
feeling, in refusing a blind submission to such an 
authority — a passive obedience to this new and 
mysterious power. While we are yet free, we wilt 
act according to the best lights of our own under- 
standings. They are fallible, and they may be 
mistaken; but they are our natural and proper 
guides on such subjects. They lead us to no 
doubtful conviction that this great change will be 
one deeply injurious to the prosperity of our nation, 
and to the happiness of all classes of our country- 
men. 

We cannot calculate with certainty the final 
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results of our opposition ; but we do not believe 
that we are supported by so small a fraction of the 
people, or that ours is so hopeless a cause. Pru-' 
dence, pohcy, and conscieace determine us to 
continue to proclaim our sentiments, to lay before 
the public our apprehensions, to oppose by all legi- 
timate means the measures we condemn. We may 
restrain if we cannot conquer ; we may keep alive 
a spirit which may break tbrth hereafter. The 
orbits of the planets, to use Mr. Macaulay's own 
simile, are formed from two forces: If they were not 
curbed by the power of attraction, they would fly 
through the regions of infinite space. 

In one respect we agree with Mr. Macaulay. 
There is a great social and popular movement in 
favour of democracy going on ; and this Bill of 
Reform is an extensive concession to this spirit. 
We difier from him in believing that it would not 
be a satisfactory, a final compromise ; and we differ 
from him, I suspect, on a still more fundamental 
principle, in thinking that a large increase of the 
democratic power iu England would be incom- 
patible with the improvement, the health, perhaps 
the existence, of the nation, — that it might cause 
the most extensive retrograde movement known 
since the fall of the Roman empire. 

France was an old monarchy, full of abuses, and 
with wretched institutions. Speculative theorists 
set about improving it ; and they brought on a 
most calamitous revolution. But when, afler five 
and twenty years of suffering, war, and uncertainty. 




a, stable and peaceful government was again esta- 
blished, it was found that the country had pDr-* 
chased great benefits in the abolition of the abusess , 
though at so fearful a price. France was, in the 
fifteen years from 1815 to 1830, happier and more 
progressive than she had been at any former period. 
Constitutional monarchies were established in other 
parts of Europe ; and the absolute governments^ 
warned by the fate of the Bourbon dynasty, were 
put upon their best behaviour: their sway was 
divested of harshness, and they too acted under a 
certain sense of lesponsibiHty, — just as the Reform- 
ation occasioned a great amelioration of the disci- 
pline of the Catholic church. But this improved 
state of things, and these real benefits thus tardily- 
resulting from the first Revolution, gave rise to 
an impression that revolutions are crises through 
which countries pass to arrive at more advanced 
stages of progress. Nothing can be more false. 
A revolution is a dreadful disease in a state. It 
may sometimes happen that it recovers, and that 
its health is the better for having thrown off the 
impurities and vicious humours it had generated; 
but this is no uniform consequence. A succession 
of revolutions is inevitably fatal. In an individual 
we sometimes see that after a violent illness, which 
has menaced his life, he rises from his sick-bed 
with restored and improved health ; but, if he be 
attacked again speedily with another fit, it plainly 
shows that the stamina of his frame are giving way. 
France iias now no rooted abuses to get rid of j and' 
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if, as seems imich to be apprehended, she rushes 
upon fresh changes, slie will be recompensed by 
QO' future amelioration, she will unsettle her na- 
tional fabric, she will become incapable of true 
liberty, and destroy that confidence in her stability 
iTihidi is the real spring of all progressive advance 
in apeople. But England is, of all countries, the 
least able to undergo the ordeal of revolution. 
Every thing with us is creation and accumulation. 
Our wealth, our power, our commerce, our credit, 
are all founded upon the permanence of our insti- 
tutions. Any thing like popular convulsion, like 
extensive and violent shocks to property, would not 
conduct us through present evil to future pros- 
perity. Time would never repair the injury it 
■would inflict. Her prodigious capital maintains 
the whole mass of her manufacturing population } 
provides food and employment for the crowds of 
artisans and operatives. There, perhaps, never 
existed a country in which so large a proportion 
of its inhabitants subsisted by supplying the fac- 
titious and conventional wants of a civilised and 
luxurious community. But if disturbances were 
to take place, if the authority of law and govern- 
ment were suspended, the whole demand would 
stop, and this multitude must starve in our work- 
houses or rob in our streets. That very capil 
which sustains them is an artificial creation, 
would not survive one month of confusion. 
Macaulay often^refers to the civil wars, as to 
of those periods in which a collision took place 




tween a growing people and stationary institutions. 
Tliose wars appear to me even then to liave occa- 
liioned a long stagnation of tlieir growth : but how 
different are the circumstances of the present day! 
Her immense town population, her myriads of' 
manufacturers, her hundreds of tliousands living 
'jpon the dividends of the pubhc funds, her great 
bankers, her insurance offices, lier savings', banks, 
— where were they then? and, if they had existed 
then, what would have become of them? Ireland 
then, as now, was turbulent and discontented; 
Ireland then cost Cromwell dear ; Ireland then was 
subdued and deluged witli blood: but it did not 
then contain sevt-n millions of men. The convul- 
sion of such a society as ours, so advanced, so re- 
fined, so complicated in its parts, would be without 
precedent in the history of nations, and without 
example in the magnitude of the destruction. 

England is an old country ; she is still great in 
tlie unimpaired vigour of her powers ; but she has 
long passed that period when the body promptly 
recruits the ravages of disease, or heals from the 
wounds of violence. Strength is the attribute of 
manhood ; but elasticity is the precious companion 
of youth. If the mighty establishments I have 
enumerated were destroyed by popular insanity, — if 
the great hives of industry were scattered and dis- 
persed, they might revive on the banks of the 
Delaware — they would never again vivify the 
borders of the Thames, Another generation 
might discover them in Massachusetts ; but they 
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would not re-appear in Lancasliire or Warwick- 
Bhire.' 

I must do Mr. Macaulay the full justice to 
admit that he never speaks of revolution but with 
expiessions of alarm and condemnation ; and that, 
while he seems to regard every other institution of 
society as of a provisional and transitory nature, as 
Boraething allowed to exist till the proper time is 
arrived for weeding it out, he has a great reverence 
for the sanctity of property. But he seems to regard 
revolution as an extreme and dangerous, yet still 
an available means, of procuring this great benefit 
;of amelioration in the government. He constantly 
holds up the alternative of the Bill without cou- 
vulsions, or with convulsions, as the only one ten- 
dered to our acceptance. And, with regard to 
property, he never seems sufficiently to bear in 
mind, that the indirect and incidental annihilation 
of it, by alarm and confusion, would tar exceed 
even the positive amount of destruction by pill^e 
and confiscation. 

The fundamental difference of principle between 
the disciples of Mr. Macaulay's school of philo- 
aophy and ourselves is this : they consider that the 
whole progress of society is a progress towards 
pure democracy; and that the only problem to be 
solved is the suitable apportionment of the infusion 



I It IB a curious remark, tliat the liUtory of the wurld 
does not afford an instance of the resurrection of a great siatp 
once fallen and decayeil- Egypt, Syria, Greece, Turkey, Italy, 
Spain, are examples that there is no second life for nations. 
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of democratic spirit to the stage of advance at 
which a people have arrived. We believe that that 
state of society is actually the best, actually the 
most fitted to call forth the varied excellences, the 
hidden powers and talents, the diversified endmv- 
nients of social beings, which contains, indeed, a 
large mixture of the element of democracy, but in 
which it is not the predominant and exclusive 
principle. We think that a community in which 
individual liberty is unrestrained, and the rights of 
property secure, — in which industry and intelligence 
may acquire great wealth, — in which wealth, cha- 
racter, and talent mayachieve honour and rank, — in 
which the dignity of hereditary nobility balances 
the importance of official power, — -in which all the 
liberal professions are esteemed, yet none unduly 
preferred, — in which genius and literature are ap- 
preciated and cherished, — we think such a com- 
munity preferable in all respects to a more demo- 
cratised state. We are convinced that a society 
containing these inequalities of condition, these 
gradations of ranks, these lofty eminences which 
may be scaled, these successive prizes held out as 
inducements to the varied exertions of diiferent 
classes, dispositions, and talents among her mem- 
bers, is superior to the plane level surface of de- 
mocracy. We think that a society so constituted 
would be more cultivated, refined, ingenious, 
liberal, learned, and wise, than one founded upon 
the basis of republican equality. We think that in 
such a state the energies would be more awakened ; 
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the higher faculties of inind anil inteii 
called forth ; a greater number of the qualities and 
attributes of intellect and taste elicited : that, in 
fine, man would be more progressive under sucJ 
institutions tluui under those of democracy, 
believe, therefore, that the object towards whid 
these innovations tend is not an improvement, but J 
deterioration. Were it attainable, it would be a 
exchange for the worse. 

The politicians of Mr. Macaulay's creed are 
very fond of holding up the United States to us s 
a pattern ; and, while they admit some of the : 
vantages I have dwelt upon, they contrast wi^ 
them the greater happiness and comfort of the bod; 
of the lower orders as a balance. I have no ill will 
to America. I believe the Americans to be a 
spirited, active, intelligent, thriving people, who 
are destined to act a great part on the theatre of 
the world. As long as they preserve their present 
constitution, and find it suit them, I am well con- 
tented that they should keep it. As, in my own 
country, I like a variety of ranks and conditions; 
so, over the globe, it seems to mc most agreeable 
to the design of the Great Author of Nature that 
there should be a diversity of laws and forms of 
government, producing, on a more extended scale, 
a similar result, viz. — a variety of shades of national 
character, degrees and descriptions of excellence. 
But, with regard to their reasoning on America, 
they invert cause and effect most completely. The 
working classes are not happier, more 



dependent in their circumstances, in the United 
States, because they live under a Republic ; but 
the institutions of democracy are practicable there, 
and have hitherto been found consistent with order, 
because, from the pecuhar condition of society, the 
working classes are better off. The well-being of 
the labourer or workman is no immediate result of 
the laws under which he lives ; for he is equally 
flourishing and prosperous in Canada, (a colony of 
our own, governed by a constitution of our making,) 
and in New South Wales, or Van Diemen's Land, 
which have no representative system whatever. 

In all colonies settled in favourable climates, or 
new, rich, unappropriated countries, which have 
surmounted the early difficulties and privations of 
their first establishment, and which enjoy, under 
any political system, protection of property and 
person, and equal laws, the working classes will 
possess great advantages over those in old and ad- 
vanced communities. Against the single example 
of the United States we quote the whole history of 
democracy : the turbulence and distractions of the 
Greek States ; the overthrow of the liberties of the 
Roman Commonwealth j the confusion of the Long 
Parliament, followed by the iron sway of Crom- 
well ; the horrors of the French Revolution ; the 
feebleness and anarchy of the South American 
Republics : — we read one unvarying tale, the des- 
potism of the many occasioning the misery of all, 
and terminated by the absolute power of the few. 
It is repeated from Athens to Bogota. 
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Such, then, is our justification in the slrenuoi 
and persevering opposition we have given to this 
measure ; such is our defence against the charges 
of selfishness, of narrow-mindedness, of bigotry, 
and hostility to the march of national improve- 
ment. 

We believe in the progressive nature of man. 

We conceive that extensive, sudden, and experi- 
mental innovation is diametrically opposed to the 
principle of this progressiveness, which, in every 
art, science, and path of human intellect, is gradual, 
and rests upon the foundation of what has been 
already accomplished. 

We wish that our nation should continue to t 
the lead in the mighty race. 

We think that a democratic form of govern-" 
ment, could it be permanently established, or even 
a great increase of the democratic spirit, iar frora 
accelerating her advance, would be a retrograi 
step. 

We are convinced that the attempt to establish 
such a government in this country would lead to 
anarchy and confiision, — that it would be the 
wreck of her institutions, her property, and her 
civilisation, — that she would never recover the 
shock, but sink into a weak and second-rate state.,^ 

We feel persuaded that the Bill in progres 
giving so vast an accession to the democracy, conll 
ferring a right of voting amounting to universal 
suffrage upon the swarming and often discontented 
population of London and all the great manufac 
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turing towns, while it greatly adds to the number 
of their representatives, introducing a constant 
source of national jealousy, by needlessly altering 
the proportions of members between the three 
kingdoms, giving to the turbulent peasantry of 
Ireland and their hostile leaders a vast addition of 
weight and power, is utterly incompatible with the 
institutions of the Monarchy and the Peerage. 

We think that it would substitute a democratic 
Republic, perfectly incompetent to provide for 
the security of property, or to attain any of the 
great ends of government. 

Entertaining these rooted opinions; confirmed 
in them by all which has occurred and is occur- 
ring round us j believing that we are opposing 
ourselves, not to national improvement, but to na- 
tional ruin, we have no doubtful or middle course. 

We cannot consent to wave our just right to 
the free declaration of our convictions. We 
should not be acquitted by our consciences in re- 
laxing our efforts because our adversaries tell us 
that they are unavailing. We will not surrender 
our judgment to this ew parte assertion of an irre- 
sistible demand, and an over-ruling necessity. We 
impugn not the motives of others ; but what may 
be madness in them would be guilt in us. 

THE END. 
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